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a. Bathing Suit 


Designed in Our Studios 


$12.74 





Its simple lines are trim and youthful, with that distinction typ- 
ical of all Whitbey sport clothes. Made of fine, light wool jer- 
sey, the Whitbey is an ideal bathing suit -- a smart costume on 


the beach, a comfortable costume in the water, and as becoming 


after as before the swim. 


Navy, black, henna, Femish blue or gray with 
trimmings of white. 


Sizes 34 to 44 


A complete selection of bathing suits and accessories, 
for women and children. 
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HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 
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Simon & Co. 
cA Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 


37th and 38th Sts., New York 


For Summer Sports Wear 


WHITE 
FLANNEL SKIRTS 


For Madame and Mademoiselle 
9,75 


12.75 in Fashion and Quality 


3 


‘ beer Dp STRAIGHT-LINE MopeE! 


in five different styles with 


novelty pock 


TAILORED BLOUSE of imported 


while dimity. (//lustrated.) 5.00 


Prompt Delivery Free, 


{nywhere in the United States 
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Fallen 
Arch 


is a painful, inconvenient 


condition of the foot, af- 
fecting the spine as well as 
the entire nervous system 
ol the body. and s] ould be 
remedied at once. so as to 
prevent many years of In- 


tense suflering 


To gradually, but firmly 
restore the arch to its natu- 
ral condition, get the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. the shoe 
that is especially con- 
structed to correct this 
fault and restore to the 
foot its natural support for 
the body. 

Arch Preserver Shoes have 
built into them a unique 
bridge construction, fully 
supporting the entire 
length of the foot, thereby 
relieving all strains of 
muscle, and permitting a 


graceful and buoyant step. 
Arch Preserver 
Shoe Shop 


425 Fifth Avenue 


l East 38th Street 
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GH. Altman & Cn. 





Before You Go 


Vacationing 


Make a point of visiting B. Altman & Co.’s 
Store for the purpose of supplying your 
Summer needs in Travel and Sports 
Clothes, Bathing Outfits, Hand-luggage, 
Toilet Articles, Stationery, etc. 


Here you will find the newest and best in 
the indispensable items that go to the 
making of an enjoyable holiday; as well 
as that elusive quality of distinction that 
is the surest passport to social recognition 


at home or abroad 














Madison Auenue-Fifth Auenue, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street Telephone zo00 Murray Hut ~=Chirty-fifth Street 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The League’s Birthday 


ONDON seems to be pleased with 
4 the League of Nations. At any 
rate, on June 25, the second annivers- 
ary of the formation of the League, 
fifty thousand people met in Hyde 
Park by way of celebration. Fifty of 
the principal speakers in Great Britain 
took part; representatives of twelve 
foreign countries were in attendance. 
And, by way of picturesque emphasis 
to their presence, detachments from 
several countries walked in procession 
to the park, dressed in their national 
costumes. For weeks the London colo- 
nies of Czecho-Slovakia and Lithuania 
had been embroidering and fashioning 
colorful native costumes to add the ef- 
fective touch of pageantry to the 
League celebration. 


Money Wanted, and Won, for 
Women’s Colleges 


THE great women’s colleges, all of 
which have recently been making 
drives, are showing splendid successes. 
Mt. Holyoke, setting its stakes at $3,- 
000,000 by the end of the year, has al- 
ready $2,500,000. Wellesley has col- 
lected its $2,750,000, Bryn Mawr has 
passed its $2,000,000 mark, Smith has 
raised its $4,000,000. Barnard and Vas- 
sar are still “driving”, and Vassar has 
already collected $1,160,000 of the 
$3,000,000 it wants. Radcliffe has just 
opened a campaign for $3,000,000. 
Commenting on the success of these 
drives, the New York Evening Post 
says: “The quest for more funds sprang 
from a need grimmer than that faced 
by the men’s or the co-educational col- 
leges. The initial endowments of the 
women’s institutions, considering the 
late date at which they were founded, 
were remarkably small. Men and wo- 
men of wealth have given compara- 
tively little to women’s colleges. As a 
result when the war advanced all costs, 
none x them had productive funds that 


approached $3,000,000. . . . Alum- 


nae have been made to realize, as the 
general public has not, the utter inade- 
quacy of salaries. Bryn Mawr before 
her campaign paid none in excess of 
$3,000, and the lower teaching groups 
averaged $1,400. Mt. Holyoke’s aver- 
age was $2,400 for professors and $1,- 
600 for assistant professors. Wellesley 
paid a maximum of $3,500, and associ- 
ate professors began at $2.000. All the 
colleges needed money for buildings 
and equipment. 

“With a comparatively small num- 
ber of alumne to whom to appeal— 
Bryn Mawr has only about 1,700 and 
Barnard about 2,000—the women’s col- 
leges have employed much ingenuity in 
reaching beyond their graduates. There 
was Smith’s clever request that every 
one bearing her patronymic give a dol- 
lar; there was Wellesley’s Kith and Kin 
Klan, embracing fathers and husbands. 
But the great bulk of the gifts has come 
from the daughters of the several insti- 
tutions, who have contributed to an ex- 
tent involving heavy sacrifices. Vassar’s 
graduating class this year gave $50,000. 
We have none too many women’s col- 
leges, and we cannot afford to let their 
work be hampered by narrowness of 


” 


means. 


They Teach It, Nowadays 


HE. National Institute of Public Ad- 

ministration has just been organized 
in New York to train men and women in 
the practical work of public administra- 
tion. 

The institute extends and carries on 
the work of the Training School for 
Public Service of the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research, which will be 
merged with the new organization. 
Courses are offered in budgets and bud- 
get making, charters and municipal cor- 
porations, public accounting, civil ser- 
vice and personnel administration, pub- 
lic health and welfare, taxation, street 
cleaning, police and fire administration, 
city management, etc. 

Luther Gulick is Acting Director. 


The Soldiers’ Bonus 


HE_ Soldiers’ bonus bill has been 
brought up again for consideration 
by Senator McCumber. 

A campaign against the cash bonus 
has been begun by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. That 
organization takes the position that any 
aid extended by the federal government 
to ex-service men should deal with their 
needs fundamentally and be of lasting 
benefit; that cash payments of small 
sums of money in instalments do not 
meet their real needs, and that they 
are of doubtful value in the develop- 
ment of thrift, economy and self-reli- 
ance. It believes that those injured 
physically or mentally should have 
every care, that adequate provision 
should be made for hospital treatment, 
for the rehabilitation of disabled men 
and for vocational training, and is in 
favor of constructive measures to en- 
able men to take up farms and build 
homes. 

Its brief states that every one of the 
forty-eight states except six has taken 
some kind of legislative action for the 
help of veterans, that thirteen states up to 
date have authorized bond issues, rang- 
ing from South Dakota, which appro- 
priated $1,000,000, to New York, which 
made a bond issue of $45,000,000, and 
that in addition eight more states have 


legislation pending granting cash 
bonuses. 


Senator McCumber estimates that his 
bill will cost a minimum of $1,000,000.- 
000 and a maximum of $2,500,000,000. 
Any sum that the Soldiers’ bonus will 
cost will be in addition to the $4,500,- 
000,000 which Secretary Mellon is 
quoted as saying that the government 
will cost during the next fiscal year. 

A bonus bill was passed by the House 
during the last session of Congress and 
the indications at that time were that 
neither House of Congress would have 
the courage to defeat such a measure 
if it should come to a vote, unless the 
country should manifest decided dis- 
approval. 
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Talking It Over With Japan 


Foals have been taken toward the 


settlement of the problems out- 
standing between Japan and the United 
States. Conversations between Secre- 
tary of State Hughes and Baron Kijuro 
Shidehara, Japanese ambassador to this 
country, are understood to cover in 
their range the status of Yap, alien 
property rights in California, the at- 
titude of Japan toward Siberia, and her 
occupation of the northern half of the 
island of Sakhalien. It is the hope that 
agreements can be reached without re 
course to the League Council. 

Obviously this eagerness to adjust 
dificulties has tremendous significance 
for the possibilities of an international 


agreement on disarmament. Thomas 
to : 
W. Lamont, in commenting on a charge 


that Japan is not playing fair with 
America in their financial relations, 
said: 

“There are today between America 
and Japan questions some of them 
small, some of them of great import- 
ance, but none of them so serious that 
they cannot be settled if we sit down 
on both sides of the Pacific in the 
same spirit and in the determination, 
first, to know all the facts and to know 
them without distortion or exaggera- 
tion; next, to discuss these facts with 
tolerance, understanding and sympathy 
on both sides. If our Japanese friends 
will join America in such a program, 
then indeed we may look forward con- 
fidently to a continuance of warm 
friendship between these two great peo- 
plesseparated only by the fast narrowing 
measure of the Pacific Seas, and to 
maintenance with Japan of a joint de- 
termination to maintain the peace of the 
far East.” 


“And You Laughed at Summer 
Furs?” 





Great Britain and Disarmament 


patna the word on disarma 
ment from Great Britain, through 
Mr. Lloyd George, is that “we are ready 
to discuss with American statesmen any 


proposal for the limitation of arma- 
ments which they wish to set out, and 


we can undertake that no such overtures 
will find lack of willingness on our part 
to meet them.” It is intimated that 
conferences are proceeding now be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States, but that there will be no public 
indication of what is going on until 
agreement has been reached on details. 
A New York Tribune correspondent 
says: “The British, according to the in- 
formation received here, are even more 
worked up over the question of dis- 
armament than the American public 
The reason for this, it is said, is that 
the British taxpayers, especially the 
small business and professional man, 
understand more clearly than men in 
similar positions in the United States 
just what the armament race is doing 
to their pocketbooks.” It seems. how- 
ever, that the British leaders do not 
favor a publicly called disarmament 
conference before some assurance of 
agreement is privately established 


Labor’s “No” to Women 

i hes convention of the American 

Federation of Labor voted down a 
constitutional amendment to give wo 
men “equal rights and privileges of 
membership in the union of their trade 
or industry.” The committee’s report 
rejecting the amendment defended the 
Federation’s stand on women in in 
dustry and cited its efforts to get 
them better wages and working condi 
tions. Ft also claimed that only a few 
unions were discriminating against wo- 
men. Afhliated upnions were urged not 
to discriminate against the woman 
wage-earner; to which President 
Mahon, of the Street Railway Em- 
ployees, answered that his organization 
would not tolerate dictation and _ that 
he did not believe the “back platform 
of a street car was the place for a 
woman.” 

War Is Hell! 

A TRAGIC incident appeared in the 
LX foreign news last week which 
proves again the utter idiocy of war. 

In the strugele for Fleury, during the 
terrific fight before Verdun, an entire 
battalion was wiped out, all of the men 
being left dead on the field or Cap- 
tured except two lieutenants and a 
handful of men. What the Germans 
did not succeed in doing to finish the 
regiment the French military discipline. 
under the stress of grave danger. did 
to their own men. They were accused 
of cowardice, of having failed in their 
duty, and the two officers, Lieutenant 
Herduin and Milan, were court-mar- 
tialed and without being heard in their 
own defense, were executed. 

Lieutenant Herduin, who had already 
been wounded twice and cited for cal 
lantry, refused to have his eyes blind- 
folded and, facing the weeping squad, 
gave the order to fire without a quiver. 
His wife, to whom he wrote the entire 
story the night before his execution. 
has not rested in her demand for his 


complete exoneration. In the Chamber 
of Deputies, where the question can 
up a short time ago, the former soldir 
deputies from all sides of the Hous 
supported the demand and it is pro 
able that full rehabilitation will | 
eranted to his memory. 

Che following is his letter to his wil 


touching in its simplicity: 


“My darlin lit rl.” | wrote, 
told ou, Wwe bien i beac check. All 
battalion dead o captured save me 
some men, nd now I, reproached, | 
come out alive \ wrong not to 
myself be routed, too, fo now Colo 
Ber ur calls 1 CON , us two offi 
left, a if, wit t forty men, 
could hol gainst SO Well, 1 must me 
ny fate, but I have no shame. My 
rac ho ’ ( | m Oo COV 
Bu eto ( est ker 1 
| ’ tle Luc ] 
bhetl ‘ \ | i right te 
\I et I wish to 
) iL l quad, la 

weep I . mu madly 

‘ I gone, | 
oul r j ra 

e chiet for respo 

rrors 
precio sweethe re L send yo 
ry I { my eldes 
who w ll. eve I to blush for 
did | \h, that i 

w last ne | 0 mu, my beautit 

ling, brave, rere me not M 
whit ‘ rm: 1 « tranquil he 
Goo I 


Vew People in the Publie Kve 


POY HAYNES, formerly editor 
the Hillsboro, Ohio, Despatch, h 
been appointed National Prohibiti 
Commissioner, succeeding John | 
Kramer. Hillsboro, by the way, was 
the starting-point for the Woman’s Cru 
sade against liquor nearly fifty yea 


ago. 
Charles G. Dawe a Chicago banke 
was chosen by President Harding as DP) 
rector of the Budget under the new 
budget law. Mr. Dawes was a brigadie1 
general in the American Expeditionary 
Forces. He is to call on a number ol 
experienced busine men to serve n 
the Budget Bureau without pay, because 
he considers the stati provided by Cor 
gress inadequ ile 
Edward Vio: al nas been named 


as Postmaster at New York, succeeding 
Thomas G. Patten. Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. Patten are taking turns—Mr. Moi 
gan having been Mr. Patten’s predeces 
sor as Postmaster at New York. servin 
from 1907 to 1917 lt was necessary 
for Mr. Hardine to reinstate him 
civil service in order to make the aj 
pointment, as he is past the age limit 
for postmasters It would seem that 
this is another case of the politic ul 
“fruit basket” 
Washington: postmasters change too. 
Charles B. Warren, of Detroit, a law- 
yer with an _ international reputation, 


a change of politics it 


has been selected as the ambassador 
of the United States to Japan. M 
Warren was chief of staff under Gen 
ral Crowder in the draft. 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


June 24, 1921 

N June 17, after a week of intense 

and dramatic debate, the Senate 

passed the Packer Control bill of 

the House of Representatives known as 

the Haugen House bill, defeating the 

motion to substitute the measure pre- 

pared by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture known as the Norris bill. 

It has long been admitted that legis- 
lation to control the intolerable condi- 
tions bared at committee hearings would 
be enacted. The fight in the Senate, 
therefore, has been largely over the ques- 
tion of how drastic it should be. 

The Norris bill, prepared by the Sen- 
ate Committee, was favored by progres- 
sive elements who wanted real regula- 
tion. The Haugen bill, it was contended, 
lacked “teeth” to secure the govern- 
mental regulation of the packing indus- 
try which public interest demands. 

Dramatic in the extreme was the close 
of the long debate, when Senator La 
Follette, of Wisconsin, charged upon the 
floor that the attorney for the packers 
had written into the House bill the 
amendments the packers desired. 


The Packers’ Handwriting 


“T hold in my hand the Haugen bill 

as introduced in the House April 11,” 
said Senator La Follette. “It was de- 
livered to the Washington representa- 
tive of the National Grange by the attor- 
ney for the packers and contains the 
interlineations which the packers desired 
to have made in the Haugen bill as 
originally introduced. Seven of the 
most important of these interlineations 
appear in the Haugen bill as passed by 
the House of Representatives. 
These great powers that resist Govern. 
ment regulation of monopolies come in 
at the last moment when they see that 
legislation is inevitable, and seek to 
mold and shape that legislation to their 
liking. That was the history of the 
[Interstate Commerce Act; that was the 
history of the pure-food legislation; 
that has been the history of every at- 
tempt on the part of Government to reg- 
ulate any monopoly in this country.’ 

“I shall vote for this bill because it 
seeks to give publicity to, and regulate 
and control, an industry that is a mo- 


nopoly; an industry that is dealing with 
the very prime essential of life—food”, 
said Senator Walsh of Massachusetts, 
one of the thirty-one senators who voted 
to amend the House bill by substituting 
for it the Norris bill. 

Even though the Senate measure 
failed, however, several amendments 
which greatly strengthen the Haugen 
House bill were added. These include 
Section 6 of the Senate bill, giving the 
Secretary of Agriculture power to in- 
vestigate demand, supply, consumption, 
cost, prices and all other facts relating 
to ownership, production, transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, storage, handling 
and distribution of livestock in com- 
merce, including operation and owner- 
ship of stock yards: and also power to 
compile and furnish the producers, 
consumers or distributors information 
respecting the various conditions of the 


livestock market, supply, demands, 
prices, etc. 
Another amendment adopted pro- 


vides that operators and packers shall 
keep such records and statements of ac- 
counts, verified under oath, as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall require, so 
as to disclose fully and correctly all 
transactions involved in its business, 
and the true ownership of such business 
by the stockholders. The Secretary of 
Agriculture may also prescribe uniform 
systems of accounts and records and re- 
quire the installation and use thereof 
by the packers or operators, and may 
at any time through his agents, inspect 
the premises, books, papers, correspond- 
ence, e'c., of the packers and operators. 
A further amendment makes certain 
that commission men are included in 
the provisiors of the bill. 

The jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission as to future investigations 
of the packing industry has, however, 
been terminated by the bill as passed, 
—wi'h the exception of an amendment 
adopted in the bill as it passed the Sen- 
ate, which would allow the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the exercise of his duties 
to call upon the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to make an investigation and re- 
port. It would seem that in the hill as 
passed by both the House and Senate 
Congress has unwittingly surrendered 


one of its own prerogatives—that is, 
the right to order the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the packing 
industry. 

An amendment making the Sherman 
anti-trust law still applicable to the 
packers was also adopted in the Senate. 


Business With Public Use 


“The slogan in the last campaign was 
‘More business in government’, but that 
did not mean that big business was to 
move in and take charge of the govern- 
ment,” said Senator Kenyon, during the 
fight to secure the safeguarding amend- 
ments, and he quoted the Supreme 
Court’s decision that “it is lawful to 
regulate the business which is charged 
with a public use.” And, again, “We 
must bear in mind when we talk about 
regulating monopoly, that there is no 
right in monopoly. If, in regulating 
monopoly, you touch business, it is an 
incident to the regulation of monopoly. 
You are not destroying property when 
you are destroying monopoly. And 
everybody knows that there is a monop- 
oly in the packing business, Big busi- 
ness and industry are charged with a 
public interest, and should be regulated, 
not as an asset of privilege and monop- 
oly, but for the public welfare.” 

With the amendments, the bill passed 
the Senate by a vote of 45 to 21 and 
goes to the joint conference committee. 

Gratifying to women who have been 
working for this measure was the testi- 
mony of supporters of the legislation 
in Congress, that the support of the 
League of Women Voters and the Na- 
tional Consumers League has helped 
ma’‘erially in bringing about the pas- 
sage of this much-needed legislation. 
In accepting the challenge of the funda- 
mental economic situation created by 
the growing monopoly of the food sup- 
ply of the nation, the women voters 
have become an important force for 
good legislation. 

Hearings have just been concluded on 
four bills to revise and reclassify sala- 
ries of employees of the government. 
Two of these are House bills, known as 
the Lehlbach and Wood bills; two are 
Senate measures, introduced by Sena- 
tors Sterling and Smoot. 
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For several weeks joint hearings have 
been held by the Senate Committee on 
Civil Service and the House Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service, the 
bills being known as the Lehlbach- 
Sterling and the Wood-Smoot bills. 

The bills of Senator Sterling and Rep- 
resentative Lehlbach are fundamentally 
alike in their system of classification, 
grades and salaries, and differ only as to 
the provisions for the administration and 
operation of the law. These bills work 
out the problem of compensation from 
the service angle, covering in scope the 
entire civil list, including labor, skilled 
and common, and the District “munici- 
pal government”. 


Differences in the Bills 


The Sterling bill makes the civil 
service commission ‘the classification 
agency, with broad powers as to duties 
and qualifications to combine or dif- 
ferentiate classe, to establish new ones, 
to abolish those already provided, to al- 
locate positions with regard to similarity 
of duties and quaifications, and to fix 
salaries within the range of the stand- 
ard schedule specified in the bill. 

The Lehlbach bill provides a different 
method of administration. It is less 
elaborate and less specific. It does not 
restrict salary advances, and limits the 
civil service commission to such powers 
as naturally fall within the reasonable 
scope of the civil service as to eligi- 
bility, training, experience, efficiency, etc. 

The Lehlbach bill uses the bureau of 
the budget, the new organization closely 
allied with the civil service from the 
financial side, as the administration 
agency, jointly with the department 
heads. [It creates a new body—the fede- 
ral wage commission—appointed by the 
President, with one member from the 
body of employees, to fix the compen- 
sation of ‘those to whom the fixed 
schedules are inapplicable—that is, the 
labor crafts, trades and common work- 
men. The controlling purpose seems to 
be to place as much administrative au- 
thority as possible with department 
heads, with the budget bureau as a 
brake. 

The Smoot and Wood bills both make 
salary the basis—grouping employment, 
duties, ability and training under cer- 
tain “grades” which shall receive speci- 
fied salaries. The bill is complicated 
with a list of eighteen gradings, starting 
at grade one, with a salary range of 
$360 to $660 a year, “not to exceed 
30 cents an hour,” and ending with the 
eighteenth grade at the final salary of 
$7,500. The closing paragraph states 
that “after the expiration of one year 
from the date of approval of this Act 
no salary in excess of $7,500 may be 
paid to any person unless specifically 
authorized by Congress.” 

Particularly unfair are discrimina- 
tions in the salaries paid women em- 
ployees, and at the hearings it was 
brought out that women’s average sal- 


aries are $200 less than men’s for work 
of the same responsibility. According 
to Ethel Smith, legislative secretary of 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, a two-months’ study made dur- 
ing the war showed that out of 8000 
civil service appointments made, 4600 
went to women and 3300 to men. But 
only five per cent of the women were 
appointed at more than $1300, while 
forty-six per cent of the men were ap- 
pointed at more than that figure. 

On the floor of the Senate members 
have told why $2000 is ample for a 
woman. And surely it has not been for- 
gotten that a limit of $1800 was placed 
by Congress on the salaries of the 
women experts in the Women’s Bureau 
of the Labor Department at the recom- 
mendation of Senator Smoot and Con- 
gressman Wood—a limit of $1800 ex- 
cept for three who were allowed $2000, 
while men engaged in comparable work 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
the same department may receive, 
through that same act, $2500, $2700 and 
$3000. 

All sorts of objections as to the em- 
ployment of women in government were 
advanced by witnesses, while among 
those who answered these objections 
were Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, vice- 
chaitman of the National Republican 
Executive Committee; Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, president of the National League 
of Women Voters; Miss Ethel Smith; 
Dr. Mildred Sheetz, of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, and others. 

Should women work for wages? 
Should they be employed on equal terms 
with men? Should they receive equal 
pay with men for equal work? What 
about the married woman wage-earner? 
What about women in supervisory or 
executive positions? And so forth and 
so on! 


Woman’s Old, Old Place 


All the old reasons—woman’s place 
is in the home; women lose their wom- 
anliness in the commercial _ strife; 
women, securing employment and _at- 
tractive salaries, forget their “natural 
sphere,” have only the selfish idea of 
making money, and keep some deserving 
man out of a job. All these were actu- 
ally put forth as arguments. 

No wonder Mrs. Park suggested that 
it was “up to the men to make the other 
career so desirable that the women 
would choose what is said to be their 
natural sphere” instead of seeking “a 
job” and a pay-check. 

Mrs. Park spoke from the viewpoint 
of women concerned in eliminating dis- 
crimination on the ground of sex, and 
from the viewpoint of the general pub- 
lic, which is naturally concerned with 
having a system of reclassification of 
federal employees worked out in the 
interest of efficiency and of fair play to 
the employees. 

The position of married women in 
government service was brought up time 


after time, and every woman who spoke 
in favor of the bill agreed that “the 
basis on which a person is employed 
should be the ability to do well the 
work to be done.” To this Mrs. Park 
added: “I do not see that we can enter 
into the-family relations of the worker 
except as those relations affect ability 
to do the .work. I should say that the 
rule ought to be on the basis of efficiency 
and not of marital status.” 

“Women don’t work as married or 
unmarried persons,” was Mrs. Upton’s 
contention, “nor is their ability to work 
determined by that particular condition. 
Most women would choose a home if 
the decision were left to them. But it 
isn’t. They are, for the most part, 
forced to work through economic con- 
ditions, and the large per cent of them 
are taking care of others besides them- 
selves. If their work is as good as a 
man’s, pay them a man’s salary. Pay 
employees what they are worth, regard- 
less of whether they are men or 
women.” 

At present, according to figures quoted 
at the hearings, there are 36,000 women 
and 32,000 men employees in the de- 
partments in Washington. There are 
ten or twelve different rates of pay for 
the same work; scientists and highly 
trained workers of many callings are 
paid less than common labor. 

Well, the hearings are ended—they 
began May 17—and with the testimony 
they have listened to for a month the 
two committees of House and Senate 
will, it is hoped, frame a composite bill 
from those introduced in Congress 
which will meet the approval of both 
committees. 

June 21: the first time in the one 
hundred and thirty-two years of the his- 
tory of the House of Representatives 
that a woman ever presided as speaker! 
It was not for very long, but—a woman 
stood before the highest law-making 
body in the United States wielding the 
insignia of authority at the Speaker's 
desk while the House, at the request of 
President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes, passed a bill authorizing the 
sending of a United States commission 
to Peru during the centennial celebra- 


tion in that republic. She is “the Lady 
from Oklahoma,” Alice Robertson, and 
she announced the passage of the bill in 
the time-honored phraseology of the 
House, quite as if she had been making 
such announcements all her life. 
Disarmament 


The deadlock between the Senate and 
the House over the Naval Appropriation 
bill was broken on June 21, with a vir- 
tual agreement to lop off $90,000,000 
of the $98,000,000 added to the bill by 
the Senate, and with the right of the 
House granted to vote directly on the 
Borah disarmament amendment. This 
will bring the Borah amendment 
squarely before the House, where it is 
expected that its adoption will speedily 
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A Powerful Army Against Corrupt Politics 


in the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


The New Movement 


POWERFUL new army in the 

fight against incompetence and 

bossism in government has de- 
veloped in the organized club women 
of the country. 

The evolution that has been quietly 
going on among them during the past 
few years came noticeably to the sur- 
face in the Council of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs held in 
Salt Lake City, June 13 to 18. 

It was manifested at every session, 
where nearly every subject was dis- 
cussed in its relation to citizenship; it 
was seen in the literature table, where 
were distributed pamphlets on the study 
of government, on courses in citizen- 
ship; leaflets on minimum standards for 
children, on prison reform, on health 
centers and many like topics, as well as 
copies of several bills before the fede- 
ral government. 

“The great menace to America is 
silence and sluggishness and laziness,” 
said Mrs. Thomas G. Winter in her key- 
note speech, “Citizens or Politicians?” 
And club women, with their compre- 
hensive programs, are engaged in an 
energetic upstanding fight to arouse in- 
terest in public affairs and to encourage 
women to take an active part in the 
business of government; to combat the 
apathy and indifference among voters 
which are so dangerous in a democ- 
racy. 

“Every woman should know the 
meaning of a bill before she asks a 
man to support it,” added Mrs. Winter, 
and, judging from the sessions of the 
Council, representatives in Congress 
and state legislatures will have to study 
the measures they are asked to vote on, 
and not vote yes or no according to 
the wink of their party leader on the 
floor, if they are to meet the arguments 
of club women. 

While the Council meeting of the 
General Federation, which alternates 
with the big Biennial Convention, has 
no executive powers, the Board of Di- 
rectors passed several resolutions which 
are significant of the trend of the Fede- 
ration. 

It opposed the plan of the federal 
government to combine the Department 
of Education with the proposed Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and stood 
squarely for the Sterling-Towner bill 
to create a separate Department of Ed- 
ucation. 

It agreed that the legislative depart- 
ment of the General Federation should 
be strengthened, and passed a resolu- 
tion urging each state federation to 
establish or strengthen its legislative 








Photograph by Sweet, Minneapolis 


Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, President of 
the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


FLERE are some epigrams from Mrs. 
Winter's keynote speech at the recent 
council meeting in Salt Late City: 

Good government is based on human 
kindness and decency. 

The politician interprets government 
in terms of his own party or business 
interests. The citizen knows you cannot 
have the welfare of one without the wel- 
fare of all. 

Get the interests of government out of 
the hands of the machine politicians. 
Get away from partisan politics. 

Life is a joint job for men and women, 

The fight for woman suffrage was not 
a fight of women against men, but 
of forward-looking men and women 
against men and women looking back- 
ward, 

We destroy the sense of law by cre- 
ating too many laws. We must create 
law-abiding sentiment. 

Know the laws you have and see that 
they are enforced. 

We talk a great deal of entangling 
alliances, but there is much more danger 
in entangling hatreds. 

The great menace of America is 
silence and sluggishness and laziness. 





department and to form a legislative 
council consisting of all the women’s 
state organizations for securing state 
and national legislation, 

The Board also went on record for 
reduction of armaments and urged 
using part of the money thus saved to 


forward education in the various fields. 

Club women are realizing that they 
cannot put through with thoroughness 
most of their programs and yet keep 
clear of politics. Most of the jobs they 
undertake grow too big for volunteer 
work, and more and more they are ex- 
tending their activities into those which 
belong to the state, Medical inspection 
of school children, better educational 
facilities, work of any kind for com- 
munity betterment bring inevitably a 
touch—and usually a clash—with polli- 
ticians; and the timidity of many club 
women about politics is giving way to 
simple common sense and a quiet 
courage in tackling the problem in the 
political field. 

The interest manifested in legislative 
matters at the Council meeting was ac- 
centuated because of its Western setting. 
The women of the Western states have 
had suffrage for so long and are so 
accustomed to taking an active part in 
matters of legislation that they accept 
it as a matter of course; and the asso- 
ciation with them was stimulating to 
women from more conservative states. 

Reports from the various state federa- 
tions showed the great variety of work 
being done. The Western states are 
giving the emphasis to conservation and 
irrigation. Each state has vast tracts 
of arid land which depend on irrigation 
for their productiveness. The conserva- 
tion of water power, which is rapidly 
passing into the hands of great corpo- 
rations, is a problem in which the 
women are deeply interested. At the 
Council meeting they were asked to 
oppose the Walsh bill, which provides 
for a dam across the Yellowstone—not, 
however, to oppose the use of the water 
for irrigation, but to insist that the dam 
be built outside of Yellowstone Park. 

Mrs. E. O. Latherwood, president of 
the Intermountain and Coast Federation, 
said: “Success in establishing homes on 
these reclaimed lands requires nobility 
and sturdiness of character in women. 
On their adaptalritty and progressive- 
ness depends the civic life of the com- 
munity.” 

Western club women are alert to pre- 
serve the national playgrounds from 
commercial exploitation and to save 
the great forests. Utah women have 
established permanent camp grounds in 
the scenic beauty-spots of the state. 

All sorts of measures are pushed by 
the women to increase educational ad- 
vantages. Utah through a referendum 
has adopted a constitutional amendment 
giving state aid of twenty-five dollars 
per child for educational purposes. 
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Eighty-eight per cent of the total reve- 
nues of the state go for education. 
California, which gives $30 per child, 
is the only other state with so high a 
grant for education. 


In these Western states traveling li- 
braries reach the most distant ranch. 
In California one county librarian visits 
every family in her county on horse- 
back. Another travels thousands of 
miles a year driving her own car. Still 
another uses an overhead basket trolley 
to carry books from mountain-top to 
mountain-top. 

Mrs. J. E. Church of Nevada, report- 
ing for Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Washington, Oregon and Califor- 
nia, said: “With about one third of the 
territory of the United States in the 
group of Western states for which I 
report, the population is no larger than 
that of greater New York and the clubs 
number only a thousand, so that our 
work is naturally different and our 
problems our own. 


“Education is the vital thing with 
us, and the club women are doing every- 
thing in their power to foster practical 
education for the future citizens of the 
West. 

“Colorado, with twenty thousand club 
women, has an education fund of $42,- 
000 raised mostly by voluntary sub- 
scriptions among its members. Idaho, 
with a membership of three thousand. 
has an education fund of $8,000, raised 
principally through memorials for sol- 
dier boys who fell in the world war. 
Oregon, with a membership of six 


Get 


HIS issue of the Woman Citizen 

furnishes your last opportunity of 
voting in the straw ballot that the mag- 
azine is conducting to obtain some facts 
concerning the opinions and wishes of 
women voters on the foreign policy 
of the United States. The greatest in- 
terest has been shown in this referen- 
dum. Besides several thousand hbal- 
lots many letters have been received 
from women all over the country giv- 
ing their views on the responsibilities 
of the United States to the rest of the 
world, and the stand which they would 
like their country to take. 

Even a hasty review of these letters 
and of the ballots cast, shows an over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of the 
United States joining with the rest of 
the world in a League of Nations. 
Either the friends of the foreign policy 
which includes the League of Nations 
are more emphatic than those who are 
opposed to it, or the number of women 
who voted for our joining a League 
of Nations is amazingly in preponder- 
ance, 


thousand has an education fund of $12,- 
000. Nevada has a fund of $10,000 
and Arizona $21,000.” The loans made 
to students are usually repaid, so that 
the funds are self-perpetuating. 

The New Hampshire federation uses 
its educational funds to send girls to 
normal school, asking in return that 
they teach at least a year in the rural 
schools of the state. Arkansas, in giv- 
ing scholarships in normal schools to 
girls, also requires that they shall re- 
main in the state as teachers. 

Southern clubs are assisting ambi- 
tious boys and girls to obtain an educa- 
tion. Louisiana club women two years 
ago inaugurated a savings account for 
every child in school and a college in- 
surance to provide for a college educa- 
tion. In New Orleans the combined 
savings accounts of the school children 
now amount to $171,940. During the 
last two terms of school 14,313 new sav- 
ings accounts have been opened. In 
seven of the public schools every pupil 
has a savings account. These figures 
include the negroes. 

The college insurance policies are 
taken out by the parents or guardians. 
They are said to be cheap and safe, and 
$500,000 worth of insurance has al- 
ready been written, according to the 
President of the State Federation, Mrs. 
W. S. C. Storm. 

New Mexico reported that three- 
fourths of all the members of the ad- 
ministrative school-boards are women. 
In fact, the appointment of women to 
all kinds of boards seems common in 
the Western states. In Utah in the newly 
created Board of Public Welfare six of 


the nine appointive members must be 
women. This board is at present mak- 
ing a survey of the feeble-minded of 
the state. 

Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer of Chicago, 
chairman of music for the Federation, 
created a mild sensation when she de- 
nounced “jazz” and asserted that it 
was as demoralizing as liquor or as a 
drug habit. She said it had been im- 
ported from the African jungle, where 
its purpose was frankly to excite the 
passions, and quoted a_ well-known 
physician as saying that “there wil] not 
be a pure-minded boy or girl left if 
jazz continues to be tolerated.” 

Discussion of juvenile delinquency, 
policewomen, mothers’ pension bills, 
nutrition work in schools, continuation 
schools, unemployment and a host of 
others, showed the range and extent of 
the causes for which the club women of 
the country are working. 

While each state stresses a different 
cause, they are all alike in their ulti- 
mate object—the betterment of life in 
every community, large and small, in 
the country. 

If these meetings did nothing except 
to bring the women of different parts 
of the country together to learn to know 
each other and to discuss their different 
problems, they would be an invaluable 
educational force. When in addition 
they are teaching women that they have 
many interests in common and that they 
must stand together to attain their ob- 
jects; that they must put human wel- 
fare ahead of party welfare, the com- 
bined result is one of the grect civiliz- 
ing forces of the country. 


In Under the Wire 


So far the figures show that about 
ten to one of both Republicans and 
Democrats voted expecting, or at least 
hoping, that the United States would 
enter the League. 


One subscriber whose ballot was 
marked for the Democratic ticket “be- 
lieving that the United States would 
join the League of Nations in some 
form,” writes: “Four other members of 
my family voted as I did and for the 
same reason. .Normally we would have 
voted the Republican ticket.” 


From Virginia comes: “Enclosed 
find my vote. J would like to add that 
between five and six hundred other 
women in my county, although opposed 
to woman suffrage and regarding it as 
almost unlady-like to vote, got out, 
registered and voted because of their 
desire for the United States to join the 
League of Nations.” 


One disheartened woman writes: 

“What are women to do who can no 
longer respect the elephant and can’t 
quite decide on the mule?” 


A number of protests have ben 
made because the ballots did not pro- 
vide for the minority parties. A New 
Yorker writes: “I was disgusted with 
both Republicans and Democrats. [| 
voted for Debs as a protest. I am for 
a League of Nations.” 

Of course the other side is also rep- 
resented, but in far smaller numbers. 
There is still time for those of our 
readers who agree with the other side 
to get in their votes. 

Many subscribers have written that 
they pass their magazines on to other 
readers and therefore do not wish to 
mutilate them by cutting out the bal- 
lot coupon. Some of these have sent in 
their votes on typed ballots. For those 
who would like ballots for friends we 
have some printed on post-cards which 
we will send on request. The polls 
will be closed and the results of the 
vote published in the next number of 
the Woman Citizen, July 16th. Be sure 
to send in your vote if you have not 
already done so and send in as many 
votes as possible from your friends. 
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Dr. Carrie Chapman Catt 
ppt HIS is the way the camera caught Mrs. Cait 
rls just after she had become Dr. Cati through the 
vied conferring of an honorary degree of Doc.or of 
ent Laws by the University of Wyoming, June 12. 
ble On June 15 Mrs. Catt received the same degree 
jon from lowa State College, her Alma Mater. 
e 
oe Alice Tyler 
ob- T would be interesting to know how many books 
el- Alice Tyler, president of the American Library 
m- Association, has set in motion. For many years she 
liz- has been identified with various phases of library 
work. She is the Director of the Library School at 
Western Reserve University, in Cleveland. Miss 
Tyler is the third woman to be president of the 
Association since its organization in 1876. She 
presided at the annual meeting held during the last 
week in June at Swampscott, Massachusetts. 
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Photograph by the Misses 


Mary Rutter Towle 

OT because she is a woman nor in spite of that 

fact, but solely because she is a good lawyer, 
Mary Ru ter Towle has been appointed an Assist- 
ant United States Attorney for the Southern District 
of New York. She is the only woman in the country 
in that position today—and there are over a hun- 
dred Federal districts, each with a number of 
assistant attorneys. Miss Towle was counsel for 
the National Americzn Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion and a congressional chairman besides. 


Alice Curtis Moyer-Wing 


ISSOURIS newly appointed Industrial Com- 

missioner, Mrs. Alice Curtis Moyer-Wing, is 
one of a very few women in the country to hold 
such a position. Mrs. Moyer-Wing is a dyed-in- 
the-wool suffrage worker and organizer. 
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ERE is a true story of what or- 
ganized women can do to clean 
up a town. It is the story of Erie, 

Pennsylvania, and of the part the local 
League of Women Voters played. First, 
there is the statement about them made 
by R. Pier Wright, Chairman of the 


Committee of Sixteen on vice: 
Mr. Wright’s Endorsement 


Erie has been dominated for the past 
ten or fifteen years by bi-partisan poli- 
ticians. Prostitution, gambling, booze 
and graft have been rife. 

A minority of the men voters had 
tried strenuously to solve the situation, 
but had about decided that what they 
were trying to do could not be done, 
when woman’s suffrage became a fact. 
This caused an immediate change in the 
atmosphere. The women organized and 
went to work. They found that the bi- 
partisan organization had its man for 
Congress on both party tickets. They 
therefore induced a man of ideals, Mil- 
ton W. Shreve, to run for Congress, on 
an independent ticket, and to their un- 
dying credit elected him. 

Their direct method of attack might 
well be shown by their public manner 
of dealing with the Mayor. We give 
below one of their statements as printed 
in the daily papers: 

To the Honorable Miles B. Kitts, Mayor 
of Erie. 

We have read your announcement in 
the evening papers, asking the signers 
of the petition which was presented to 
the Council of Erie, signed by twelve 
hundred women voters, to appear before 
you in your office and furnish you with 
evidence relating to the moral condi- 
tion of the City, and in response we 
desire to say: 

First: That we do not consider that 
it is customary to allow an accused 
person to act as his own prosecuting 
attorney and judge. 

Second: That if you do not know 
that there are at present in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty apparently officially 
protected houses of prostitution in our 
city, you should resign, on the ground 
of incompetency. 

Third: That if you are aware of it, 
as indeed you must be, you should re- 
sign on account of having broken your 
oath of office. 

Fourth: That we decline to appear 
at your hearing, and urge that the other 

signers of the petition do the same. 
JANE PRESSLY, 
Mrs. H. F. Watson, 
Mrs. Wm. SPENCER. 


We are confident that if the Erie 
Women continue to hold their public 


The Housewife’s Broom for Erie 


servants to account in this way, our 
community will soon be a safe place in 
which to bring up our children. 
R. P. Wricurt, 
Chairman, Committee of Sixteen. 
June 9, 1921. 

Now follows the women’s own story, 
sent to us by the Erie League of Women 
Voters: 

The women of Erie took their first 
step in cleaning up the town by help- 
ing to defeat the regular Republican 
nominee for Congress in November, 
1926, because they believed he had 
been launched by the liquor _inter- 
ests. This success gave them confidence 
in themselves and brought them the 
support of many men who had so long 
been in the minority that they had given 
up the struggle. 

In December it was common talk that 
liquor was to be had for the asking, and 
that houses of prostitution and gambling 
places were being run wide open in all 
parts of town. A petition was presented 
by the women asking the Council to 
investigate the police department and 
insist upon its enforcing the laws with 
regard to liquor, prostitution and gam- 
bling. This petition was signed by 
twelve hundred women in three days 
and presented to the Council. Through 
the papers, the mayor asked the women 
to present their evidence. 


The Quiet Minority 


The women, nevertheless, held quietly 
to their position that what they could 
discover the mayor could discover and 
that the business of the mayor was to 
enforce law and order. This petition 
and stand of the women had, as usual, 
the support of a good minority of hope- 
ful people and the scoffing of a majority 
of law-breakers and conservatives com- 
bined. 

As if to prove that the women were 
not unfair in their criticism, two dis- 
graceful events capped the climax of 
lawlessness: First, an automobile ran 
over two men repairing tracks at mid- 
night in the center of the main business 
street. The occupants of the car paid 
no attention to the dead or wounded 
but drove on and disappeared before 
anyone could follow. The city solicitor 
finally admitted owning the car, but in- 
sisted that neither he nor the mayor 
was in it at the time of the accident, 
and that the car had been stolen from 
his garage. A coroner’s inquest was 
held, with a jury of women, and the 
hl-me placed on the city solicitor. The 
dis:rici attorney, a close friend of the 
mayor and solici or, then tried the case 
before an alderman, and the accused 
solicitor was discharged. The alder- 

































































man’s son was given a good position in 
the-City Hall the next day. So far as 
the public knows, no effort was ever 
made by any official to find these re- 
markable thieves who stole the solici- 
tor’s car after 12:30, killed a man and 
returned the care before 1:20. A reward 
of $10,000 given by fifty private citi- 
zens has been offered for evidence in 
regard to the death car. 

On the heels of this sensation, the 
leading alderman and one of the prin- 
cipal bi-partisan bosses was shot by a 
negro in a negro dive. It was later 
claimed that the alderman had been in 
the place with his negro mistress for 
two days and that both were intoxicated. 
Politicians rallied to the support of the 
dying man, but the affair was too gross 


to be hushed up. 
Indignation for Cause 


An indignation mass - meeting was 
called by the League of Women Voters 
in the court-house and such crowds 
came as to pack an overflow meeting. 
The spirit of the gathering was calm and 
determined. Four resolutions were 
adopted. One requested the judges to 
hold the February Grand Jury to inves- 
tigate vice conditions. The second asked 
the judge to appoint a special prose- 
cutor in place of the district attorney. 
The third requested the sheriff to ask 
for the state police to do the investigat- 
ing that the local police were forbidden 
to do. The fourth requested the mayor 
to resign. 

The carrying out of each of these 
resolutions was a struggle. After the 
judge was notified that the petitions 
would be presented in open court by 
attorneys for the petitioners, he con- 
sented to hold the Grand Jury to inves- 
tigate. A special prosecutor was ap- 
pointed. The sheriff asked for the state 
police to investigate and Governor 
Sproul, desiring to better conditions in 
Erie, sent twenty police. The resolution 
for the mayor to resign was of course 
disregarded by him. 

The Grand Jury, including women, 
heard an appalling collection of evi- 
dence. More than fifty indictments were 
brought in against operators of houses 
of prostitution and gambling places, 
and an indictment against the mayor for 
malfeasance in office. 

In the meantime the alderman who 
had been shot in the negro dive had 
died, and a jury, including women, had 
exonerated the negro who shot him. 

To succeed so far as to get an indict- 
ment of the mayor was more than the 
women had deemed possible at first and 
was a surprise to most experienced men. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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What Is a College Education For? 


VERY year the women’s colleges 

turn out hundreds of eager girls, 

ready for life, and prepared for 
nothing. 

The women’s colleges have proved 
what they set out originally to prove, 
that a woman’s brain is capable of the 
same training as a man’s. Nobody 
doubts that now. The stupid mistake 
that the colleges are making and will 
continue to make till girls and their 
mothers demand something different is 
this: all but the very exceptionally 
talented girls waste from one to five 
years after college trying to find out 
what they want to do and learning how 
to do it. 

It was a necessary premise that the 
curriculum of women’s colleges should 
parallel that of the men’s colleges, 
based as they are on the old classical 
training leading toward the law, the 
ministry and the scientific professions. 
But the world of women is leaving the 
colleges away behind, The executives 
and faculties of the women’s colleges 
feel that they have done their whole 
duty when they have put their charges 
through four years of scattered intel- 
lectual activity, furnishing no connec- 
tion at all with the life that women lead 
after leaving college. 

Let us take, as the most obvious and 
conspicuous example of this lack, the 
girl with literary ability. Writing is 
taught in all colleges, and of all sub- 
jects might be supposed to lead to a 
fairly logical connection with the pub- 
lishing world. Girls in college are led 
now through a critical consideration of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, sev- 
enteenth, eighteenth and _ nineteenth 
centuries, ending blandly with Tenny- 
son or perhaps the essays of R. L. S. 
For all they could find out from their 
college courses, Pater is the current 
model of style for magazine and news- 
paper writing. In other words, one is 
taught how to write in the manner that 
one learns later is exactly how not to 
write. 


It Can Be Done 


I have had in the last two years an 
extraordinary demonstration of what 
can be done in a few undergraduate 
hours to make literary talent availably 
useful. I have worked with three girls 
from a Middle-Western university who, 
in addition to their historical and criti- 
cal courses in literature, have had some 
very definite practical training. With 
an equipment of two or three courses in 
“journalism” they were able to write 
a passable newspaper story of any 
length, they could use a library with- 


By Elizabeth Porter Wyckoff 


Do the women’s colleges fit gir!s for 
actual living? Here is an article that 
makes a very positive answer. Mrs. 
Wyckoff is herself a graduate of one of 
the colleges she writes about, and has 
continued to take an active interest in 
college work since her graduation. 
You may or may not agree with her 
conclusions. We have an idea some of 
you may disagree violently. We are 
asking a number of prominent college 
women to read this article and express 
their opinions. We shall also welcome 
comment from any of our readers who 
feel moved to write us, The subject is 
a vital one, and worth full and frank 
discussion. 


out needing a map and guidebook, they 
could turn out very fair magazine 
articles, their English was straight- 
forward and clear, they understood 
proof and make-up. All this, in my 
old-fashioned way, I had fancied one 
could get only after four or five years’ 
office experience. Their only fault was 
that they had to be watched lest their 
captions be too “smarty”, which after 
all is not a common fault. 

If Wisconsin can give this training 
in a few short courses, why cannot other 
colleges make equally practical applica- 
tion of the so-called cultural subjects? 

At present the exceptional girl who 
happens to attract the special attention 
of some professor is the only one who 
gets any vocational guidance. And that 
is wholly a matter of chance. To be 
sure, in the Senior year there are given 
at most of the colleges lectures by “out- 
siders’--the word is  significant—on 
the most important of women’s pro- 
fessions. But the students are so at sea 
that one week they are all for being 
social workers and the next week, after 
an interior decorator has talked to them, 
they are all firmly bent on becoming 
interior decorators, 

The girl with scientific leanings can 
get enough laboratory training in col- 
lege so that she can hold down a bac- 
teriology position with a department 
of health or a chemical firm. So far, 
so good. The girl with artistic talent 
can get some art training but it leads, 
not as one might suppose, toward de- 
signing or decorating, but more toward 
positions as assistant curators of mu- 
seums of archaeology. Important, but 
not a large industry exactly. 

Teaching has always been “the easiest 
way” for the college graduate; secre- 
tarial work is taking its place nowadays 
as the obvious step toward financial 
independence, regardless of the fitness 
of the student to be either a teacher 


or a secretary. The girl who has dis- 
covered no special bent in herself is 
left floundering when she graduates, 
and muddles about for several years 
till chance or marriage settles her prob- 
lem for her. 

The college authorities consider vo- 
cational guidance as quite outside their 
province. The head of one of our 
greatest women’s colleges, for instance, 
herself a scholarly person of wealth 
and position, believes that college 
should be a merry intellectual adven- 
ture, four years long. As to whether 
the girls will adjust themselves after- 
ward or not, she is blithely uncon- 
cerned. They get along all right even- 
tually, anyhow. 

Yes, many of the best of them do. 
Many of the others either drudge for 
years in uncongenial occupations, drift 
unintelligently from one occupation to 
another, or fall into makeshift mar- 
riages. 

The faculty have no right, most of 
them, to be training anything but nuns 
and hermits. They live in a circum- 
scribed little world of their own with 
its own etiquette and formulae, most of 
them too poorly paid even to go to 
scientific meetings and keep up with the 
news of their own subjects. They know 
little of any success outside of academic 
life, and care less about it. 


Up to the Mothers 

A professor at one of the colleges 
whom J know heard of a recent gradu- 
ate’s success in the fashion department 
of a well-known magazine, 

“My,” said she, “these young girls 
will do anything to get along!” 

You could never convince her in the 
wide world that fashion-editing is a 
legitimate, useful and honorable career. 

Nothing will ever budge the colleges 
from their precedents except alumnae 
action and demands from the parents 
of the students. They are essentially 
conservative, and evidently do not re- 
alize that now, for the first time in the 
history of women’s education, there is 
a body of trained, intelligent mothers 
who have opinions as to the education 
they want their daughters to have. 

We are not grasping in the dark, as 
our mothers did, for the only available 
education for our little girls. We are 
saying: “I went to a coeducational col- 
lege. I would like my daughters to have 
that training.” Or, “T like the social 
side of a woman’s college but I want 
my little girls to get a first-class uni- 
versity training.” Or, “I do not believe 
in retarding the development of my 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Great Question 
| per ya continues to be the theme nearest the 


hearts of the people of all nations. Taxation is every- 

where oppressive and irritating. The ordinary com- 
forts of life are placed beyond the reach of millions of 
people on account of their excessive cost. Millions of men 
and women are out of employment. Farmers of our own 
land complain bitterly in the West that wool has so fallen in 
price that sheep rearing is no longer profitable. The Southern 
farmer makes the same complaint concerning cotton, yet 
wool and cotton garments remain at prices well-nigh pro- 
hibitive to people of small incomes. 

Farmers are desperate over the lowered price of meat- and 
leather-producing animals, yet a piece of meat for the poor 
man’s table costs what was a day’s wage before the war, and 
shoes continue so high in price as to drive the father of a 
family of children to despair. Profiteers, determined to exact 
the last penny from an overwrought and distressed public, 
are uniting to keep prices up. 

Luxuries such as telephones, telegraphs, sleeping cars, 
railroad, theater and entertainment tickets have all risen in 
cost and in addition carry a war tax. A trip to Europe costs 
easily three times as much as before the war, and the cost 
of a trip across our own country has been doubled. With 
the higher prices of all things cutting into the fixed income 
or salary at one end and luxury and income taxes eating into 
it at the other, the little surplus, which the thrifty once care- 
fully put by to care for, their old age, has been wiped out. 
Thus the rich, the poor and the middle classes have worries 
they never knew before and millions of these worried minds 
have been whipped into a state of positive terror by an 
astounding prevalence of brutal, inhuman crime from which 
our police forces seem utterly unable to protect us. 


Intelligent readers of history know full well that these 
conditions are only the inevitable aftermath of a great war. 
Many have their doubts whether they will live long enough 
to see the world restored to normal calm, but they are desper- 
ately determined that their children’s journey through life 
shall not be spoiled by the abnormal conditions which have 
robbed their own of its peace and quiet. 


Therefore when the masses are merely coping with their 
personal problems as best they may, men and women of 
vision are growing more and more determined that something 
definite and decisive shall be done, and done now to make 
an end of world war and its certain aftermath. 


What shall it be? How can it be brought about? The 
fleeting disconnected feeling of the nation begins to take 
form. As yet, the crystalization of public sentiment into 
organization prepared to take compelling action, is only 
beginning. It has gone far enough however to warrant the 
prediction that it is certainly coming. Directly the nation 
will speak and in tones which will ring round the world. 
No one can yet say just what demand on their govern- 
ment the people will make. They are waiting: waiting for 
an answer to a question. 

The answer they want is to Mr. Hamilton Holt’s question 
put in a public letter to President Harding. Mr. Holt (Re- 
publican) has gathered the bewildering facts and concludes 
with an unescapable question. What Mr. Holt wants to know 
is just what the entire people of this country want to know 
and this is, what is Mr. Harding going to do? Said Mr. Holt: 

“As president, you have unequivocally repudiated the 
existing League of Nations. . . . You have, nevertheless, as 
presidential candidate repeatedly promised during the cam- 
paign, and as president you have reiterated that promise that 


you will seek to establish an Association of Nations based 
upon the application of justice and right binding us in con- 
ference and co-operation for the prevention of war and point- 
ing the way to a higher civilization and _ international 
fraternity in which all the world might share. 

“You have not yet given the American people the slightest 
inkling of the terms of this Harding Association that you 
propose shall supplant the Wilson League. Has not the time 
come, I respectfully ask, for you to do this? 

“Surely you cannot expect the forty-eight members of the 
present League to scrap it and come into your association 
unless two things are perfectly clear: 

“First, that the new association is substantially as good as 
or better than the existing League; and 

“Second, that this time a proposal of a President of the 
United States will have the permanent and overwhelming 
support of the American people. 

“You are a statesman of sufficient experience to know that 
our people will not support your association—no matter how 
excel lent—without the fullest preliminary discussion. Events 
of the last two years have demonstrated this. You cannot, 
therefore, hope to get public opinion behind your association 
without taking your countrymen into your confidence. 

“Even if your own party were completely united on the 
issue, you would still have to get some Democratic support 
to assure the ratification of your association by two-thirds of 
the Senate. As your party was the one that first made the 
League a party issue, the Democratic Senators would be only 
human now if they turned the tables and also made your 
association a party issue. They control more than a third 
of the votes in the Senate and they can block you as you and 
your colleagues blocked Mr. Wilson. 


as id you expect to gain Democratic support it is incumbent 
upon you to prepare an association so concrete and effec- 
parties. Therefore, the quicker you take the Amrican peopl 
tive as to commend itslf to the enlightened sense of both 
into your confidence the better. — - : 

“There is another and even more important reason why 
you should disclose the details of your plan at once. The 
world is on the brink of revolution, famine and pestilence. 
The only two great ideas that have come out of this war as 
world panaceas are the League of Nations and Bolshevism. 
If you repudiate the existing League and delay too long sug- 
gesting anything in its place you run the very real risk of 
making the world believe you have no plan at all, and if 
that comes to be generally believed, can you guarantee that 
the world would not turn to Bolshevism? 


“Mr. President, the time has come for you to redeem your 
promises. The country and the world have waited long 
enough to know just what kind of an association of nations 
you have in mind. If you delay much further people every- 
where will inevitably conclude that either you have no con- 
crete plan at all or else that you propose to put party har- 
mony above world welfare. In that event there will be 
nothing left for those who want America to play her rightful 
part in stabilizing the world but to organize the country so 
as to capture Congress for the League in 1922 and the Presi- 
dency in 1924. This can be done, for the vast majority of 
the American people—Republicans as well as Democrats 
want the United States to enter some sort of a league or 
association with enough ‘teeth in it’ definitely to hasten the 
day when, as Victor Hugo prophesied, ‘the only battlefield 
will be the market opening to commerce and the mind open- 
ing to new ideas’.” 

What will Mr. Harding say? The world waits. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt. 
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The New Swimmin’ Hole 
Mi Niece te SQUARE GARDEN, one of New York’s love- 


liest landmarks, for some time past has been more or 

less of a white elephant. Designed by one of the coun- 
try’s great architects, from the purest foreign models, em- 
bodying perhaps more of sheer architectural beauty and 
finesse than any other single building in New York, there has 
been grave debate as to whether it would not be necessary to 
pull it down and erect in its place a skyscraper of the soap- 
box type of architecture in order to make a paying investmen! 
of it. 

The sad fact was that the activities which had centered at 
Madison Square Garden did not pay. It was a grand place 
for politicians to convene, and to point with pride or to view 
with alarm. It has been used extensively for conventions. 
horse shows, six-day bicycle races, fairs and expositions. In 
the old days it housed Buffalo Bill and his Indians, and from 
time immemorial it has been the one place in the city for the 
circus and the public to get all they wanted of each other's 
society. 

But these people were all transients. Nobody paid a steady 
board-bill; and so the fiat seemed to have gone forth that 
Madison Square Garden was condemned as an economic 
failure in the city of bustling success and must come down. 


T this point enters Mr. Tex Rickard, of the world-at-large, 
and takes on his own broad shoulders the burden of pre- 
serving this most picturesque of New York’s older buildings. 
You who have seen it full of automobiles, or machinery, or 
ward healers, would not know it now. The transformation 
of the interior is as striking, as gorgeous, and almost as 
sudden as that of the Overnight Palace which sprang up at 
the rubbing of Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp. The gaunt rafters 
overhead are hidden by thousands of yards of midnight blue, 
the woodwork of the boxes is covered with a fabric that looks 
like dark blue watered silk, the top rails and places where 
the wear comes are apparently of black leather, and the old 
crooked wooden steps are replaced by trim, solid, decorative 
structures of cement. 

A wide footway faced by continuous paneling of Della 
Robbia tiles in blue and white relief follows the boxes around 
the huge oval. What once was the old arena has vanished. 
Its space is enclosed by a waist-high wall of white tiling, 
brimming to its lip with clear, apple-green, sun-flecked 
sparkling water. If there is a bigger, more attractive, indoor 
swimming pool in any big city, its whereabouts is unknown. 

The Garden already boasts of having on its roof the best 
running track in New York. There is ample space within its 
bulk for every kind of healthful physical exercise. Provision 
is already made at the pool for high and fancy diving; but 
there seems no reason why fencing, wrestling, boxing, danc- 
ing, ring and bar work, and every form of exercise designed 
to clear the head, set up the muscles or invigorate the body 
might not easily be encouraged. In fact the show possibilities 
of the old Garden are by no means gone. A transitory float- 
ing island in the center would not seem an impossibility, and 
sports in such a place of beauty would have an additional 
charm. 

If prohibition is to be successful it behooves us to bend 
our minds to the task of making adequate replacement of 
the stimulus which alcohol gave, with such forms of diversion 
and mental recreation as will tend to improve the race rather 
than degrade it. A play place of beauty and charm, and of 
a scope big enough to take care of the needs of a great city, 
falls within this category. To breed a brave and hardy race 
we need also a training tending toward the development of 
physical stamina. The most effective way of accomplishing 
this is by means of fine sports played under fair rules and 
under circumstances which make the public a sharer in the 
exhilaration of clean healthful contest. Such a provision as 
Madison Square Garden now makes is a sample of what a 
city ought to offer to all its inhabitants in the way of whole- 
some amusement and sport. 


Sex Prejudice Among the Doctors 


OMEN still have to take the blame for many things of 

\\) which they are innocent. At the recent meeting in 

Boston of the American Medical Association, its newly 
elected President, Dr. Hubert Work, said in his inaugural 
address that he had hoped when woman suffrage was granted 
more adequate care would be given to the feeble-minded; but 
that, “owing to the sentimentality of women,” nothing had 
heen done. 

The main obstacle to getting adequate care given to the 
feeble-minded is the unwillingness of legislatures to spend 
the necessary money. As no legislature in the United States 
has more than a few women members, the failure to take 
action can hardly be due to the women’s sentimentality. 
Moreover, the women members are generally more ready than 
the men to vote for appropriations for human welfare. 

There were many pleasant features connected with the 
meeting of the American Medical Association, and some that 
were not so pleasant. The Pediatric section held a banquet, 
but barred out its women members from the feast. This 
seemed particularly inappropriate in view of the special in- 
terest that women take in matters relating to children. 

The Boston Society of Neurology and Psychiatry gave a 
dinner to the members of the neurology and psychiatry sec- 
tion, and excluded not only the women physicians in that sec- 
tion, who were visi‘ors to the city, but even Dr. Mabel 
Ordway, who was a member of the society that gave the 
entertainment! 

The great gathering included many broad-minded doctors, 
but it evidently included some of a different kind. A.S.B. 


A Question for Senator Wadsworth 


MAN becomes a director in a money-making corpora- 

tion for one of two reasons; 1, He has invested so 

large a proportional sum of money in it that his fel- 
low stockholders recognize that his interests justly place 
him in a position of control of its affairs; or, 2, He gives 
his name as sponsor for the corporation in return for some 
favor or gift. No man ever got into a directorate for any 
other reason. Which way did Senator Wadsworth qualify 
for a direc‘or in the Frontier Mortgage Corporation? 

A legislative investigation into the causes which have pre- 
vented new building from proceeding upon its normal course, 
for some weeks has been in progress in New York City. The 
public has been daily astounded by the revelations of the 
overreaching methods of plumbers, plasterers, lumber trusts, 
etc. Among the developments was the usury methods em- 
ployed by money lenders to builders. The Frontier Mortgage 
Corporation of Buffalo was one of these. It was brought out 
in the testimony that it had demanded a 20 per cent bonus 
for loans on second mortgages. That is, if a builder re- 
quired $10,000, he was expected to pay 6 per cent on $10,000, 
but he was loaned only $8,000, as the $2,000 was kept back 
as a bonus. The press gave the impression that the corpora- 
tion averaged 16 per cent profit. It was also brought out 
that Senator Wadsworth was a director but that he had only 
become a director very recently. The scandal attracted such 
widespread attention that New York’s senior Senator felt it 
incumbent upon him to explain. He did; and if the press 
has rightly quoted him, he merely said that he had not 
investigated the company and knew little about its methods. 

Therefore. the question arises, how did he qualify for 
director; did he become a director after the first method and 
invest money in a concern about which he knew nothing? 
Or, did he know that he would get say 16 per cent on his 
investment? If so, did he invest with the childish notion that 
a company receiving 6 per cent on mortgages would be able 
to pay 16 per cent to its investors? Or, did he become a 
director by the second process and thus lend the prestige 
of the name of a New York Senator in return for something; 
if so, what? 

Senator Wadsworth’s explanation didn’t explain. It 
showed that he was worried. 
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The Family Rag Bag 
By Anne O’ Hagan 


UR family is rejoicing, is cele- 

brating an Event with banners 

and lanterns and loud huzzas. 
Our Gloriana has learned to utter the 
five words hardest for feminine vocal 
chords to sound. She has learned to 
say “My time is too valuable.” More 
important still, she has learned to be- 
lieve that her time is too valuable for 
petty thrift, for talk that roils the spirit, 
for white-gloved calling. In other 
words, Gloriana, a woman of talent and 
of energy, is in a fair way to become a 
woman of achievement. She is emerg- 
ing from woman’s most enduring and 
best-beloved house of bondage; bondage 
to petty thrifts, to petty duties, to petty 
talk and petty pleasure. 

Her emancipation was gradual. Il 
isn’t long since that, having lectured 
before the Woman’s Club of Upper 
Rosedale on The Lessons of the War 
or The Housewife and the Profiteer, she 
used to come home to mend her stock- 
ings, to dust her sitting room or to trim 
her hat. She figured it out self-approv- 
ingly that she saved a good deal of 
Others of us 


money in such ways. 
figured it out that she squandered a 
good deal of money instead. Darning 


stockings, after she had used her eyes 
for hours reading the daily papers for 
her current-events class material, en- 
riched her oculist but not herself. Dust- 
ing was an occupation depressing to her 
from her youth up, and depression, re- 
tarding her mental speed, lowered her 
output of real work. And as for the 
hats, it is a matter of humiliating record 
that the ultra-smart Tuesday Club of 
smart Garden Plains firmly, though per- 
haps frivolously, voted down her course 
on Salvaging or Scrapping Civilization 
on the ground that a woman who 
dressed the outside of her head so badly 
couldn’t be trusted to dress the inside 
any better. The criticism, ruthlessly re- 
peated to her, started Gloriana’s reform. 


Poor Richard, our grandmothers 
clear back to the cave woman puzzling 
how she might keep the pemmican eat- 
able until the next hunting sortie of 
her lord, down to the recent war-thrift 
prepagandists, have all had their share 
in making it almost impossible for even 
the modern, even the professional 
among us, to regard our time as a 
dignified and valuable possession. It 
is still to us the family rag bag. We dig 
into it at demand and draw forth a half 
hour to speak to Richard’s tailor around 
the corner about the spot on the knee 
of his tennis trousers, an hour to call 
on the mother of our sister-in-law’s 
fiance, fifteen minutes to ice the cake 
because Dinal: wants to get out to her 
lodge meeting, two hours to shop in 
a turbulent bargain basement for 
marked-down cretonnes—and couldn’t 
we, if we dived into the bag a little 
deeper, manage to haul forth a piece of 
time large enough to make the cretonne 
into summer draperies? And we plume 
ourselves on money saved! We start 
with a day, beautiful, ample, whole, 
and we snip and tear it into scraps, and 
then fatuously pat ourselves on our 
weary backs because of our virtuous 
thrift of pennies when we are actually 
maltreating and squandering the most 
valuable asset of any human being with 
a regular job—time, 

It was not by such wasteful saving 
that man has acquired one of his most 
precious and jealously-guarded free- 
doms—the freedom to pursue an occu- 
pation uninterruptedly. Not by tucking 
his law or his medicine or his book- 
keeping or his electrical-wiring into the 
hours left after le has tia-smithed the 
leak in the refrigerator, nailed up the 
kitchen shelves, hung the woodshed 
door, seen the headmaster at Tommy’s 
school and put the new frame in the 
attic window, has he wrested from des- 
tiny a career and an income. He has 
won the blessed liberty to make a living, 
to achieve a reputation, and to advance 
a cause by learning that his time is too 
valuable to justify him in frittering it 
away as a jack-of-all-trades. And the 
discovery has not invalidated his right 
to use his recreation hours as he pleases. 
He still raises potatoes instead of play- 
ing golf, he still shingles a roof instead 
of sailing a boat when he gets more 
recreation out of the utilitarian exer- 
cises than out of sports. But he does 
not regard the potato patch and the 
roof as duties. He would not regard 
it as frugal to waste professional time 
on these or any other amusements 
merely because he thereby deprived the 
professional gardener and the profes- 


sional roofer of their day’s wage. 
Until professional and publicly ac- 
tive women acquire the same respect 
for their working hours that the pro- 
fessional man has for his, until they 
have managed to unlearn the silly old 
falsehood about the identity of the 
penny saved with the penny earned, un- 
til they absolutely refuse to allow their 
time to be used as the family scrap-bag 
—they will not cease to have their ac- 
complishments tagged with that damn- 
ing these-goods-are-seconds tag—“* a 
notable achievement for a woman”. 





That Will Be News! 


By Honore Willsie 
I SPENT last winter in Wyoming, 


eight thousand feet up in the fast- 

nesses of the Rockies. It is cattle 
country and the people are for the most 
part of straight New England stock. It 
is a country of enchanting beauty, and 
while some details of cattle ranch- 
ing are unlovely it is about as roman- 
tic a method of earning a living as one 
can hope to find in this work-a-day 
world. 

The women of this section work 
harder than the men. Men ride range 
during the warm season of four months. 
During the remainder of the year they 
hibernate, creeping forth into the cold 
only to procure squaw wood for the 
women to chop. The women do the 
rough heavy work of the pioneer wife 
twelve months out of the twelve. 

The people of this particular com- 
munity are a highly intelligent, well-read 
group. Their morals are easy. They 
have a school but no church. The 
women curse as convincingly as the men. 
The men “treat their women rough!” 

One rancher, a fine-looking, upstand- 
ing American, kicked his wife and 
daughter indiscriminately when the 
mood was on him. They took the kicks 
without tears, harnessed or saddled or 
fed cattle or chopped wood for the man 
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as he ordered, then sought solace in a 
book or magazine. 

Once, the man and I had a long talk 
on the subject of sex morality. He was 
intensely sophisticated in his views, 
also entirely pagan. At the end of the 
conversation he said, “So-and-so has got 
himself a divorce and has married an- 
other woman. The fool! I suppose 
it'll take another marriage to teach him 
finally that there is nothing in women. 
Nothing! Nothing!” 

After this I was consumed with curi- 
osity to find out what his wife thought 
on the subject of marriage. |] knew 
that she had ideas on the matter, but 
she would not speak truth as she saw 
it and as her husband had spoken it. 
She talked sentimental rot about how 
she loved her husband and how good he 
was to her. Why? Well, I think it 
was because women for countless gene- 
rations have been in the habit of con- 
cealing what: they really think about 
things. They have been afraid not to 
do so. And women will speak truth 
only with the coming of their economic 
independence. May I live long enough 
to hear it! 

One of the foremost journalists in the 
world said to me once, “There is only 
one new thing left. We know all about 
men. History is the story of men’s 
minds. We know what men will do 
under any given set of circumstances. 
But women’s minds, their actions and 
reactions, we do not know. What wo- 
men forced into economic independence 
will say and do is the really great news 
now in the world.” 

It was this statement that I recalled 
when I contemplated these women, 
working and suffering in pioneer con- 
ditions that did not need at all to be 
pioneer. And I wondered what they 
would say when women’s new freedom 
reached their superb and isolated valley. 

Women do not themselves know 
what their actions and reactions will be 
as labor and educational conditions 
force them to be world citizens. Women 
have a gigantic task. They must learn 
almost within the space of a genera- 
tion to do what always has been con- 
sidered men’s work. The Great War 
has so impoverished the world that the 
men can no longer produce enough. 
Women must also be economic pro- 
ducers. And they must at the same time 
continue to do women’s work. They 
must learn to earn bread and at the 
same time bear children and keep the 
home intact. They must learn to keep 
inviolate within them the qualities that 
always have made for physical and 
spiritual welfare of the race. Now as 
never before women are the race burden 
bearers. 

What news value in this, a unique 
condition in the history of the world! 
If only now the women will speak truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth! What torch may they not ignite 
to light the race to higher things! 

















Who Is My Neighbor? 


By Ellis Meredith 


ONG years ago the venerable Arch- 
bishop of Lauderdale found it 
wonderful “hoo some folk tak it 

upon theirsels to explain things to th’ 
Almighty,” and many a time since 
Adam’s explanation to his Creator wom- 
ankind has had occasion to wonder 
why men should go to such infinite pains 
to explain their wants—mental, moral, 
spiritual, physical, sartorial and polit- 
ical—to the women themselves, who, 
being possessed of something that passes 
for human intelligence, might be sup- 
posed to know. 

When large groups of women go to 
Congress with a certain bill or bills 
dealing with conditions which they have 
been obliged to patch up as best they 
could at improvised first aid stations, 
why should small groups of men— 
editors and senators and congressmen 
and others—proceed to explain at great 
length that they do not want what they 
think they want, and that anyhow, good- 
ness and neighborliness and Christian 
charity are not subjects for legislation. 

“No one can bring neighborliness 
through strangers,” says the oracular 
editor of the Washington Herald speak- 
ing of the efforts of women to secure 
passage of the Sheppard-Towner bill, 
for the protection of mothers and 
babies. This gentleman will find the 
most famous pronouncement concerning 
neighbors in the tenth chapter of St. 
Luke; singularly enough it does not 
sustain his contention. So far as we 
know the man on the Jericho road had 
never laid eyes on the Samaritan. And 
the woman who is in the pangs of labor 
a hundred miles from a doctor in some 
of the far Western states, or twenty 
miles away up in the mountains of 
some of the Southern states, or who is 
one of twenty or a hundred patients of 
some hard-driven over-worked country 
doctor will think the trained nurse who 
enters in, low-voiced and efficient, is the 
most satisfactory possible answer to the 
ancient question, “Who is my neigh- 
bor?” 

It is all very well to say the “sev- 
eral states should look to their own 
state governments to redress or correct 
their troubles,” but some of us have 
been looking until our long-distance 


glasses are worn thin and patience has 
become a crime, since it makes us acces- 
sory before the fact in the murder of 
the innocents, a quarter of a million of 
them every year, while more than twenty 
thousand women die in those fearful 
pains that have been used ever since 
there has been a written literature to 
express the ultimate agony of suffering. 

Nor is this attempt on the part of the 
women who are urging the passage of 
the Sheppard-Towner bill to provide 
aid for others of their sex a lovely 
theory thought out in somebody’s lab- 
oratory. The bill is the direct response 
of organized women to the appeals that 
have come to them from all over this 
country. They know what they are talk- 
ing about, and the condition they want 
to meet is actual and urgent. 

“Do you know that we have the high- 
est per cent of mortality in maternity 
cases in the United States?” a Montana 
woman asked me last summer. “Do you 
know that there are places so remote 
that one must travel a hundred miles 
to reach a hospital, and even when a 
woman can afford the traveling expenses 
and the hospital charge, it may not be 
possible for her to get help with whom 
she can leave her little children? There 
isn’t anything Congress can do that in- 
teres!s us as much as the Maternity bill, 
for it means the lives of mothers and 
babies.” And many other Montana 
women echoed the sentiment, and in 
Tennessee, where they are trying to 
send visiting nurses to the remote dis- 
tricts, the one measure the women asked 
about was the Sheppard-Towner bill. 


Of course Texas should have kept out 
the pink cotton boll-weevil when first 
warned to do so, but she didn’t. Of 
course all the inhabitants of the Virgin 
Islands ought to have taken precautions 
for the prevention of typhoid, but they 
didn’t, until Uncle Sam came along and 
vaccinated them all. Of course the 
several states should have such good 
school laws that illiteracy would be un- 
known, but we discovered just about 
where we stand in that line four years 
ago. Of course common humanity 
ought to have taught us that the adult 
human animal is the only animal in the 
world willing to live off the labor of 
its young, but it hasn’t, and while Julia 
Lathrop hasn’t seen one in a thousand 
of the children who toil in mine and 
shop and mill she is about the best 
neighbor they ever had. If the tenets 
of Christianity should ever actually 
“take,” there are a whole lot of things 
that will happen as a matter of course, 
but until it does the next best thing we 
can do is to get legislation which will 
head us in that direction. 

It has taken seventy years for women 
to get the vote, and if it takes fifty 
more to impress upon our law-making 
bodies that we want what we want when 
we want it, and that we actually know 
what we want, the time will not have 
been spent in vain. 
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One way to accomplish this sooner 
would be to send more women to Con- 
gress. 


Is It Revolutionary? 


Y courtesy of the New York Times, 
we publish portions of a letter on 
‘he Sheppard-Towner bill written to the 
Times by John R. Shillady, Executive 
Director of the National Consumers 
League. In spite of deep interest in a 
bill, it is possible to be hazy on details; 
Mr. Shillady’s letter gives a clear, sharp 
impression. We found it valuable: 
“May one remark that the bill has 
nothing to do with birth control, paci- 
fism, feminism, socialism, or disarma- 
ment? To save the lives of mothers and 
babies in maternity, it seeks to appro- 
priate $10,000 to each State, and an 
additional $1,000,000 to be divided 
among the States in proportion to their 
population if, and when, each State 
appropriates a sum equal to the Federal 
grant. The Children’s Bureau, which in 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop has a well-quali- 
fied expert at its head, is to administer 
the fund. Five per cent of the $1,000,- 
000 grant may be used, but not ex- 
ceeded, by the Children’s Bureau for 
administration. All the rest goes to the 
states. 


“In the states the existing child hy- 
giene divisions of the State Board of 
Heal'h, where they exist, and they exist 
in thirty-five states, are to carry out the 
purposes of the act. In the thirteen re- 
maining states other suitable state health 
agencies are to do the work. Encour- 
agement is to be given to assistance 
from volunteer state and local advisory 
committees. The State work is to con- 
sist of instruction to expectant mothers 
in the hygiene of maternity and infancy 
and related matters by qualified physi- 
cians at consultation centres, by public 
health nurses, in the homes and by other 
well-tried methods of mother and child 
care. Further, to insure the best stand- 
ards, the Children’s Bureau must ap- 
prove the plans proposed by the State 
Child Hygiene Divisions or other State 
administrative bodies before Federal 
appropriations can be made. The total 
Federal appropriation for the next fiscal 
year constitutes 26-1000 of 1 per cent 
of our total Federal budget for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1920. 


“There is nothing new or revolution- 
ary in the work proposed to be done 
under the bill. Such work is now carried 
on in the more developed parts of the 
country by recognized public health 
agencies, supported by public funds and 
by private benevolence. The Children’s 
Bureau report for the last fiscal year 
shows that the United States ranks sev- 
enteenth among the nations of the world 
in its maternal mortality rates, and 
eleventh in the number of infants under 
one year of age to die.” 





Marriage and Citizenship 


By Esther Everett Lape 


HE proposal to give women inde- 

pendent citizenship—that is, to al- 

low them to decide for themselves 
what they wish their citizenship to be, 
without reference to whether they are 
married or not, or whether they are 
married to a citizen or an alien—is be- 
fore Congress now in two different bills, 
which, however, contain the same pro- 
visions on this point. 

These two bills are the Rogers bill, 
H.R. 15, which is a short bill contain- 
ing nothing but these provisions about 
independent citizenship for women, and 
the Johnson bill, H.R. 9, which contains 
these provisions and also a number of 
other provisions about naturalization, 
the depor‘ation of anarchists and other 
aliens teaching opposition to organized 
governments, etc., and a provision ex- 
tending the authority of the Director of 
Ci‘izenship in the instruction in citizen- 
ship in the public schools, with an ap- 
propriation of $300,000 for this last 
work. 

There are two great groups of women 
whose situation has to be covered in 
any proposal for independent citizen- 
ship: women citizens married to alien 
husbands, and women aliens married 
to citizens. 

Hereafter if either of these bills is 
passed, a woman citizen who marries 
an alien, if she is living in the United 
States at the time, may keep her Amer- 
ican citizenship as long as she continues 
to live here. She may renounce her 
American citizenship, if she chooses, 
before a court that has jurisdic*ion to 
naturalize aliens. But if she leaves this 
country, while married to the alien, and 
lives for two years in his native country, 
or for five years in any other country, 
she becomes subject to the general law 
applying to all naturalized aliens who 
leave this country and live in their na- 
tive country two years or in any other 
country for five years, that is, she is 
presumed to have abandoned her Am- 
erican citizenship, unless she- can show 
that she did not intend to abandon it 
and had satisfactory reasons for beit 
away so long. 

If she has kept her American citizen- 
ship and is living here when the marital 
relation ends—that is, when her husband 
dies, or when they are divorced, but not 
when they are separated—then she can 
keep her American citizenship, regard- 
less of where she resides. But so long 
as her marital relation lasts, she cannot 
be out of the United States over two 
years without its being assumed that 
she wishes to give up her American 
citizenship. 

A woman marries an 


citizen who 


alien when she is not living in this 
country, e.g., an American woman who 
marries an Englishman or a Frenchman 
while she is residing in London or 
Paris, loses her American citizenship 
forthwith. So does a woman citizen, 
living here or elsewhere, who marries 
an alien who may not be naturalized— 
a Japanese, a Chinese, a Filipino, etc. A 
woman citizen who has already lost her 
American citizenship by marrying an 
alien (who could be naturalized) may 
be naturalized as an American citizen 
without making the preliminary step of 
the declaration of intention to become a 
citizen. 

An alien woman who marries a citi- 
zen hereafter is not to obtain American 
citizenship as the result of the mar- 
riage; and an alien woman who marries 
an alien who becomes naturalized here- 
after is not to become a citizen when he 
does, as is the case at present. An alien 
woman who has already obtained her 
American citizenship by marrying a citi- 
zen is allowed to keep it as long as she 
remains in this country, but if she 
leaves it she is subject to the same law 
if she stays away two or five years. 

Another provision is that a married 
woman may be naturalized. At present 
a married woman cannot ask for natur- 
alization for herself; she has to do as 
her husband does, and if he does not 
choose to become an American citizen, 
she cannot become one either. 

These bills, it will be observed, do 
not give women the same complete in- 
dependence in citizenship that a man 
has. They make the married woman’s 
citizenship depend on her residence. 

The Rogers bill is simpler than the 
Johnson bill, and is not complicated 
by the provisions giving the Director of 
Citizenship control of instruction in 
citizenship in schools. This Johnson 
bill has to be considered in connection 
with another Johnson bill, H. R. 5346, 
which reorganizes the Bureau of Natur- 
alization and creates a new Bureau of 
Citizenship, with this “Director of Citi- 
zenship” proposed as its head. Under 
the direction of this new official, all 
aliens are to be registered, at certain 
fees, and the fees are to be distributed 
by the Director of Citizenship as he 
sees fit, to the public schools that make 
the registration; and the Director is to 
have wide control over the education of 
children and illiterates in the states. 
The proposition for independent citi- 
zenship would have a better chance by 
itself, as it is in the Rogers bill, than 
with these other provisions, to which 
many will object, attached to it, as they 
are in the Johnson bill. , 
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Exquisitely Hand Made 
Linen Handkerchiefs 


An old-fashioned bouquet of flowers, embroidered in 
pastel shades, blooms in the corner of a linen square. 
It is one of the designs that makes these dainty hand- 
kerchiefs so tempting, $1.50. 


Point Venise lace edges handkerchiefs of sheer Irish 


To Charm the Fancy of 


The Summer Girl 


HE is a young lady of exacting tastes, and it 
behooves us to choose her gifts with the ut- 
most care, and with an eye to nicety of detail, 
present beauty and future usefulness. A few 
things there are that assure a welcome in 


advance. 
Long Silk Gloves 


Made of that fine quality of Milanese silk that gives 
almost matchless service. Sixteen button length, black 
or white, $1.75. 


Silk Stockings 
Lovely openwork designs. Black and a number of 
colors, $3.75, tax 18c. 


White embroidered clocks are a fitting adornment for 
black silk stockings. These have lisle soles and tops, 
$2.25, tax 3c. 














linen, $1 and $1.50. 


Madeira hand-embroidered corners are also lovely, 


75c, and $1. 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 

















What Do You Know About Your Government? 


ERE are some answers to the test 


questions in citizenship put to our 


readers in the Woman Citizen of June 


18. 


How many did you have right? 


Answers and questions are coming into 


stitutional conventions in_ three- 
fourths of the states, it becomes 
part of the Constitution. So far all 
the changes have been made by the 
first method. 


dent was not left to the voters, but 
was given to presidential electors. 
Voters cast their ballots for the 
presidential electors who represent 
their choice for President. The 
electors are merely machines to 


the office rapidly, and there will be a 6, There have been nineteen amend- 
new list in the next number. Send in ments to the Constitution. register the vote of the state and 
promptly any questions you want ©. 7, The last four amendmenis ae ax ectielectoral vote ofthe as 
° follows: The sixteenth, ratified in ‘ A} ogy ete : 
1. A democracy means literally a gov- 1913, gives the United States gov- though the erry of the — 
ernment by the people. ernment the power to levy an in- oa for = a en The 
2. A republic is a democracy where come tax. The seventeenth, also err “i gga ~~ " 
the people elect representatives to ratified in 1913, provides for the ees prs he poy Pas “ "be 
carry on the government for them. election of United States Senators ps ee a ne oe 
3. The United States is both a republic 7 nga agers 4 heed eee 
and a democracy. ea “ge a on teenth, chief of the army and navy, he 
4. The Constitution of the United 7 mar Ry 2 “i prohibits the grants pardons, he makes treaties 
States was written in 1787 in Phila- en SNES, GOD oF trameperttatten with other nations provided two- 
de!phia by a group of men repre- — oe coe ha and the thirds of the senators concur, he 
senting the thirteen original states pa ac depo nig 1920, granted nominates, with the advice and 
and was declared ratified by the suffrage to women by stating that counsel of the Senate, ambassadors, 
states in 1789 the right of a citizen to vote shall Su C Sadie om : 
ania not be denied on account of sex ee ee ee 
5. The Constitution may be changed ’ other public officials. He is to keep 
by an amendment passed by a two- 8. The three branches of government Congress informed of the state of 
thirds vote of both houses of Con- ae the legislative, the executive the Union and recommend legisla- 
gress; or by a constitutional con- and the judicial. tion to it, he may convene or ad- 
vention called by Congress at the 9: The legislative part of government journ Congress, and he is respon- 
request of the legislatures of two- makes the law, the executive admin- sible for the administration of the 
thirds of the states. When such a istrates the law and the judicial government of the United States. 
change in the Constitution is rati- interprets the law. 12. Electors are the representatives of 
fied by the legislatures or by con- 10. Originally the choice of the Presi- (Continued on page 25) 
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The Woman Voter at Chautauqua 
HE first two weeks of the Chautau- 
qua Institution’s forty-eighth annual 

assembly, from July 4 to 16, will be 
devoted to the School of Political Edu- 
cation which is being given in coopera- 
tion with the National League of 
Women Voters and the Chautauqua 

Woman’s Club, of which Mrs, Percy V. 

Pennybacker is president. Emily R. 

Kneubuhl, educational director of the 

Minnesota League of Women Voters, is 
the director of the School. Mrs. Percy 

V. Pennybacker, Mrs. Raymond Brown, 

Mrs. Maud Park Wood, and Miss Mary 

Garrett Hay are among the speakers. 

Among the interesting subjects on the 

program are talks on how politics af- 

fects the home, pending federal legisla- 
tion, needed reforms in county and 
state government, national reforms in 
administration. Certificates will be is- 
sued to all women registering in the 

School and attending sessions. De- 

tailed information in regard to tariff 

and accommodations can be obtained 
from the Press Department of the Insti- 
tution, Chautauqua, New York. 


Say It by Bulletin 


HE Iilinois League of Women Vot- 
ers, feeling that there were many 
women in the state who had only a 
hazy idea of the work of the League, 
got out a twenty-page bulletin the first 
of May to introduce the League in com- 
munities where it had been unable to 
send speakers. The bulletin contained a 
statement of the ideals of the National 
League, the program of its committees 
and suggested topics for study under 
each of these headings, news of the 
national convention and a strong plea 
to women to work for disarmament. A 
copy was sent to the president of every 
organized club and parent-teacher or- 
ganization in the state with a letter 
suggesting that some of the topics out- 
lined be made a part of the organiza- 
tion’s study program in the coming year. 
The bulletin was given out without 
charge. Advertisements covered the cost 
of the entire issue of 15,000 copies. 
The charge was $35 for a quarter-page, 
$55 for a half-page, and $100 for a full 
page. 
The Illinois League expects to bring 
out further bulletins in the fall. 


Dr. Valeria H. Parker 


S we go to press we learn that Dr. 
Valeria H. Parker has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
United States Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board to succeed Dr. Thomas 
Storey, who has held the position since 


the Board was created early in the war 
days. Dr. Parker is chairman of the 
Social Hygiene Committee of the 
League of Women Voters. An effort 
was recently made to discontinue the 
Board and it was the influence of 
women’s organizations that brought 
about its permanency. The Board pro- 
tects women near army and navy camps 
and in turn soldiers and sailors them- 
selves. Congress recently appropriated 
$225,000 for the Board, with no allot- 
ment to the separate states, 


A Study Outline for You 
A’ this time of the year, when pro- 


gram committees are thinking of 
next season’s work, the good citizenship 
programs arranged as courses of study 
by the Citizenship Department of the 
Connecticut League of Women Voters 
are worth noting. Five courses are sug- 
gested—an elementary course for new 
Americans, a course on the machinery 
of government, a know- your - town 
course, a course on the seven topics in 
which women seem particularly con- 
cerned and which form the committees 
of the National League, a course on 
newer ideas in government—civil ser- 
vice, short ballot, home rule for cities, 
proportional representation, etc. The 
know-your-town plan is novel. The sug- 
gestions are: 

1. Regular meetings, preferably every 
two weeks. 

2. Addresses from town, city, county 
officials and state legislators about their 
work, questions and discussion to fol- 
low. The speaker or an appointed 
member should make the connection 
between the public service discussed and 
home welfare. This is central and essen- 
tial. 

3. Reports about public matters of 
especial interest to women. 


No Place in Politics? 
Wwe VIRGINIA women at the 1921 


session succeeded in getting a cred- 
itable amount of legislation favorable 
to them passed by a legislature sup- 
posedly unfriendly. The legislators 
were elected from nominations made in 
the primary held immediately after the 
state ratified the suffrage amendment, 
when the men voters defeated every 
candidate for re-election who had voted 
for ratification. But the spectacular 
part of their work came about in the 
special session called by the Governor 
immediately after the regular session 
ended. A bill to repeal the primary, 
which had been withdrawn through po- 
litical bargaining in the regular session, 
was included in the Governor’s call for 


the extra session. The Governor urged 
action. The bill was fostered by the 
large interests of the state—coal, oil and 
gas—in an attempt to get the control of 
the legislature again into their own 
hands. Particularly did women feel that 
it was a move to disfranchise them. The 
League of Women Voters, the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and other 
such organizations entered into the fight 
to retain the primary. Finally the bill 
was withdrawn because it was apparent 
that there were not enough legislators 
willing to vote for repeal. Of this direct 
interest in political matters by the 
people, the Wheeling Register said: 

“It was the ladies —the dear, dear 
ladies—who by showering the legisla- 
ture with telegrams of protest saved the 
primary law from repeal. They are to 
be congratulated. We once thought 
women had no place in politics for fear 
they would not interest themselves 
therein. They have proven over and 
over that they are much more worthy 
of the ballot than the majority of men 
who sit idle while the professional poli- 
ticians dominate the state. We apologize 
for past expressions.” 


Dramatizing History 
«ee history be deadly dull? It is 


dramatic in the making; they why 
not revive the moment of drama by 
dramatic presentation? So the Wom- 
an’s Forum of? Leonia, N. J.. concluded 
and set about enacting the Federal Con- 
vention for the edification of its own 
members. Mrs. Margaret Porch Ham- 
ilton, then chairman of the Forum, 
prepared an outline and supplied his- 
torical references; the members selected 
their own parts and prepared their own 
speeches. When the experiment was 
described in a- past issue of the Woman 
Citizen, such interest was shown by the 
“deluge of questions and insistent calls 
for help,” says Mrs. Hamilton, “that 
there seemed to be no other way than 
to write out the drama and print it.” 
And so this dramatization is now avail- 
able to women’s citizenship schools and 
classes in American history, in school 
or club or settlement. Tt is being spon- 
sored for League use by the New Jersey 
League of Women Voters. Copies may 
be obtained from Mrs. Hamilton, 455 
Park Avenue, Leonia, for fifty cents 
or for thirty cents in lots of twenty or 
more. Jn all important details Ye 
dramatization is historically correct. ‘Tt 
contains the absorbing discussions that 
resulted in the drafting of the Federal 
Constitution and the dramatis persone 
include all the great figures who carried 
on that long debate. 
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to McCreery policy. 


readjusted to present wholesale values. 


Better Craftsmanship at Lower Prices 
Is the Distinguishing Mark of the 


McCreery Annual Sale of 


‘“Master-Made” 


EDUCTIONS are made in all sales, but this year there has been a temptation 
to quote last year’s highest figures in comparison. 
In this sale the big reductions have been made from prices 
As the construction of every piece is the 
last word in furniture craftsmanship and convenience, the finish faultlessly made 
by experts, you can readily appreciate the values to be secured. 


James McCreery & Co. 


$th Avenue 


This is distinctly contrary 


34th Street 


Furniture 








The Housewife’s Broom 


(Continued from page 12) 


As the trial approached the women’s 
committee was advised to leave well 
enough alone, but the women persisted, 
although they realized the difficulty of 
getting a conviction in such a case. The 
indictment was quashed on two tech- 
nical grounds: First, that women were 
on the Grand Jury (women had been 
serving on juries in Erie for months) ; 
and second, that the indictment should 
have been made under the Clark Act 
for Third Class Pennsylvania Cities and 
not under the common law. There had 
previously been rulings both ways in 
Pennsylvania and the matter was then 
before the State Supreme Court. The 
special prosecutor had chosen to act 
under the common law because it made 
the mayor’s removal from office possible 
in case of conviction and the Clark Act 
made possible only a fine or thirty days 
in jail. In spite of the fact that the 
indictment was finally quashed, the tes- 
timony taken in the trial had been freely 


discussed by the public. The dis‘rict 
attorney refused to appeal the case and 
discharged the special prosecutor. The 
State Supreme Court will soon decide 
whether women may sit on juries and 
how in the future a Pennsylvania city 
may indict its mayor. In the meantime, 
many good citizens who have been in- 
different to political conditions have 
been convinced of the disgraceful con- 
ditions in the city; organizations are be- 
ing built up for future work; and poli- 
ticians have had their warning. 

Out of this winter’s experience, the 
League of Women Voters has come to 
something like this conclusion: 

Hereafter, candidates for office may 
expect to have their records, public and 
private, thoroughly investigated and dis- 
cussed in all kinds of public gatherings. 
The women will remember that the 
liquor question with its enforcement and 
attendant evils is always in the back- 
ground. And after an election, an off- 
cial may expect to be brought to public 
criticism unless he shall deport himself 
less like a political master and more 
like a public servant. 


Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 


follow, though Congressman Mondell, 
floor leader of the House, and Repre- 
sentative Porter, chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, insist they 
will continue to press their disarmament 
proposal, which has the backing of 
President Harding. 

The Borah amendment, unanimously 
adopted by the Senate, requests the 
President to enter into negotiations with 
Great Britain and Japan for the cur- 
tailment of naval building. The House 
substitute widens the scope of the Borah 
resolution by including the principal 
nations of the world. 

Reports that the House leaders would 
insist upon the Porter disarmament 
resolution were met with the statement 
that the House members of the confer- 
ence committee would not take part in 
such a course. Senate managers, in 
agreeing to reductions in the total of 
the bill, did so upon condition that the 
Borah proposal should be considered. 
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Rroad and advanced curriculum 





KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of Secretarial and Executive Training for Educated Women 


NEW YORK 


A school of unusual character and distinctive purpose 


Send for booklet 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


PROVIDENCE 


Telephone Vanderbilt 5567 
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This Is 
A Rich Man! 


Whoever by dint of 
hard work and wise in- 
vestments, builds up a 
reserve whose yield is 
enough to maintain him 
during retirement in the 
same station of life that 
marked his period of 
activity, may be ac- 
counted a rich man, for 
any man is rich who has 
enough to live on with- 
out working for it. 

















Lay the cornerstone of 
your ease in Guaranteed 
Prudence-Bonds. 


Send for Booklet 
No. W C-150 









Realty Associates 


Investment Corporation 


31 Nassau St., New York 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn 
Denominations $100, $500, and $1000 
Quaranty Trust Company of New York 
Trustee of T his Issue 



















ARTHUR CHEGNAY 
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A Garden for Every City Child 


y pee Mayor’s Committee of Women 
and the Board of Education of New 
York City are cooperating in a plan to 
interest every child in the asphalt, tree- 
less city in growing plants. It is natural 
for children to love gardening, be it 
only the mothering of an onion in a 
flower-pot, and the project scarcely 
needs the over-worked purpose of 
“‘Americanization” to justify itself. It is 
not so much what America would for its 
own ends make of the city. child by en- 
couraging this love of nature as what 
America owes every child—the right to 
know and claim a bit of its natural 
bounty. 

An exhibit was held last week in the 
large Lexington Avenue Armory to 
show that every child can grow at least 
one potted plant and so have his own 
garden. Forty-five of the forty-eight 
school districts of the five, boroughs 
were represented in forty-five neat little 
gardens, carefully laid out on the Ar- 
mory floor. There were walks and rustic 
arches and clusters of tall palms. Close 
inspection showed that each plant in the 
“garden” lived in the exclusion of its 
own flower-pot, enamel kitchen utensil, 
cigar box, or whatever it was the child 
had been able to find for the young 
plant which he had received at school 
and had taken home to tend. One in- 
genious youngster had even planted his 
bit of candy-tuft in an eggshell. Flower 
and vegetable mingled in the harmony 
of being growing things — corn, beets, 
peas, tomatoes, nasturtiums, alyssum, 
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sweet peas, even old-fashioned four 
o'clock. Paper birds and _ butterflies 
colored with school crayons topped am- 
bitious garden sticks. 

Medals for the best plants were 
awarded on the last day of the exhibit 
by the Mayor’s Committee of Women. 
The intention is to have a similar exhibit 
every summer and a narcissus exhibit 
every winter. The interest of the chil- 
dren was obvious. They were eager to 
compare their plants with those of other 
districts and hovered about with water- 
ing cans during the two June days in 
which they were separated from their 
growing charges with all the anxiety of 
mothers at a baby show. 


What Puzzles You? 

VERY Sunday, the Woman’s City 

Club of Chicago dispenses informa- 
tion on questions of a non-partisan 
character relating to civics and good 
government in a department on the 
“woman’s page” of one of the city’s 
newspapers called “What Puzzles You: 
a Department for the Woman Citizen.” 
If space does not permit a lengthy an- 
swer, the Club supplies a full one by 
mail upon receipt of a stamped self- 
addressed envelope. 

This column has proved to be very 
popular and hundreds of questions are 
asked in letters to the Club every week. 
The following questions and answers 
illustrate the kind and variety of infor- 
mation desired: 

Q. If my father took out his citizenship 
papers before I became of age, would I 
become an American citizen without taking 
out separate papers? I was born in 
Sweden. 

A. Yes, all minor children become citi- 
zens through the father. 

Q. Two sisters are orphans. Can _ the 
one who is eighteen years old become legal 
guardian for one who is just under sixteen? 

A. Technically it is possible for the elder 
sister to become legal guardian for the 
younger in this case, but in view of the 
youth of the two it is not advisable. Some 
courts have expressed decided disapproval 
of such an arrangement. 

Q. In what states were women permitted 
to vote for presidential electors in 1916? 

A. Women voted for presidential electors 
in 1916 in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
Washington, California, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oregon, Illinois, Montana and Nevada. 

Q. Where can I obtain a well-arranged 
course of lessons in civics for elementary 
school work? 

A. See U. S. Bureau of Education, Bul- 
letin 1920, No. 18, Civic Lessons for the 
Sixth Grades of Elementary Schools, by 
Harris. Circulating copies may be obtained 
from the document room of the Chicago 
Public Library or from the library of the 
Woman’s City Club. 

Q. Will you please tell me when the 
women playground directors will be assigned 
for the summer season, and how long is the 
season? 

A. The Bureau of Parks, Playgrounds 
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Old Giory is now 
on the Seven Seas 


AMERICAN SHIPS ARE AVAILA BLE FOR 
YOUR OCEAN VOYAGE 


New combination Passenger and Freight 
Ships, Fast, Luxurious Steamers. 
Key number beside ship’s name indicates 
operator shown bottom of column. 
EUROPE 
Boulogne and London 
From New York 
July 12—August 15—September 20—Old 
North State (159) 
June 28—August 2—September 6—Cen- 
tennial State (159) 
Bremen and Danzig 
From New York 
July 13—August 80—Hudson (159) 
July 23—Princess Matoika (159) 
Sept. 7—Susquehanna (159) 
July 28—September i4—October 20—Po- 
tomac (159) 
Naples and Genoa 
From New York 
June 30—August 13—September 24—Po- 
cahontas (159) 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen 
From New York 
June 25—July 23—August 24—September 
28—America (159) 
July 30— August 27—September 24— 
George Washington (159) 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Rio de Janerio, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires 
From New York 
July 2—Martha Washington (91) 
July 20—American Legion (91) 
August 8—Huron (91) 
August 17—Aeolus (91) 
August 31—Southern Cross (91) 
AST 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Ma- 
nila, Hongkong 
From San Francisco 
July 23—Empire State (105) 
August 6—Golden State (105) 
August 80—Hossier State (105) 
= Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Ma- 
nua 
From Seattle 
July 9—Silver State (106) 
July 30—Keystone State (106) 
August 27—Wenatchee (106) 
HAWAII, PHILIPPINES, EAST INDIA 
Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Co- 
lombo, Calcutta 
From San Francisco 
July 14—Granite State (105) 
August 13—Creole State (105) 
September 14—Wolverine State (105) 
COASTWISE AND HAWAI 
Havana, Canal, Los Angeles, 
and Hawaiian Islands 
From Baltimore 
June 26—Hawkeye State (80) 
July 30—Buckeye State (80) 
COASTWISE 
Havana, Canal, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
From Baltimore 
July 8—Empire State (105) 
New York, Cuba, Spain 
July 12—-Black Arrow (98) 
80 Matson Navigation Co. 
120 Market Street. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
26 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
91 Munson Steamship Line 
67 Wall Street, N. Y. 
Tel. Bowling Green 3300 
105 Pacific Mail 8. 8. Co, 
10 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 
Tel. Bowling Green 4630. 
62) Market Street. San Francisco, Cal. 
106 The dmiral Line 
17 State Street, N. Y. 
Tel. Bowling Green 5625. 
L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
159 U. 8S. Mail S. S. Co., Inc, 
45 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel. Whitehall 1200. 
98 Ward Line 
Foot Wall St., N. Y. 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Washington, D 


San Francisco 
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International Board in Geneva 


. majority of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance will meet in Geneva 
on July 9. Mrs. Giradet-Vielle, the Swiss 
member, lives in Geneva. Mrs. Stanley 
McCormick is spending the summer in 
Geneva. Mrs. Anna Wicksell, President 
of the League of Nations for the Associa- 
tion, is in Switzerland, serving as a del- 
egate of the Mandates Committee. Mrs. 
DeWitt Schlumberger, President of the 
French Suffrage Association, has been 
appointed by her Government a member 
of the Conference on the Traffic in Wo- 
men and Children, summoned by the 
League of Nations. Miss Crystal Mac- 
millan and Mrs. Corbett Ashby will go 
from London to attend the meeting. 
It will there be decided when and where 
the next Congress of the Alliance shall 


be held. 
For Work With War Blind 


HE governments of Portugal and 

Belgium have conferred decorations 
upon Mrs. Florence Boylston of New 
York City for her services to the Allies 
in the war. Mrs. Boylston, as executive 
secretary of the Permanent Blind Relief 
War Fund, raised a fund of two million 
dollars. which has been used to estab- 
lish re-educational institutions for men 
blinded in the war in France, Belgium, 
Serbia and Rumania and to aid blinded 
soldiers in Great Britain, Italy, Poland 
and in this country. 


Women in Public Health Work 


HE Association of Women in Public 

Health has just held its first annual 
convention in Boston, Massachusetts, 
the date for its meeting coinciding with 
that of the Conference of State and 
Provincial Health Authorities, which is 
the organization of health officials from 
all over the country. This group paid 
the women the unusual honor of in- 
viting their president and secretary to 
attend its sessions with full floor privi- 
leges. 

From a series of group conferences 


the Association of Women in Public 
Health assembled a valuable amount of 
information. It mapped out for its 
coming year’s work the making of an 
outline of public health administration 
from local health centers to inter- 
national organizations, the presentation 
of study programs upon the request of 
other national women’s organizations, 
a survey of the statutes and outlook of 
social service in public health, and the 
assembling of the names of women who 
are engaged in public health work. 

Thirty-five delegates attended the 
convention, several of them at state ex- 
pense and others in state time. There 
are at present seventy-eight members en- 
rolled in the organization, with the fol- 
lowing officers, all of them re-elected at 
the Boston meeting: 

President, Gertrude Seymour, U. S. Pub- 
lic Heaith Service. 

Vice-President, Rachelle S. Yarros, M. D., 
Illinois State Department of Health. 

Treasurer, Mary Riggs Noble, M. D., 
Pennsylvania State Department of Health. 

Secretary, Mary R. Lakeman, M. D., 
Massachusetts State Department of Public 
Health. 
Committees: 
Publicity-—Marjorie Delavan, Michigan. 
Child Health—Ellen C. Potter, M. D., 
Pennsylvania. 

Public Health Nursing- 
R. N., Connecticut. 

Venereal Disease Control— Rachelle S. 
Yarros, M. D., Illinois. 

International Contacts—Daisy M. O. Rob- 
inson, M. D., United States Public Health 
Service. 


Margaret Stack, 


Councillors : 

Miss Julia Lathrop, representing the 
women’s point of view; Dr. C. C. Pierce, na- 
tional work; Dr. E. R. Kelly, state work; 
Dr. Martha Tracy, training; Dr. W. F. 
Snow, volunteer organizations; Dame 
Crowdy, international work. 


Helping Him Run Things 
IGHLAND, Illinois, a suburb of 


Chicago, is to have two city coun- 
cils, one the regular council, one a 
council of women. The new mayor, 
Thomas E. Welsh, is responsible for 
this innovation. “I) am a married man 
and know how carefully and sanely 
women run things.” he said. 





MARTHA TRACY, Dean 








WOMANS MEDICAL COLLEGE or PENNSYLVANIA 


SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It is 
hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Octobr 1921 
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A School for Policewomen 

HE class that recently graduated 

from the school for policewomen, 
at the Women’s Precinct, New York, 
numbered twenty-five, but over two hun- 
dred women have applied for admis- 
sion to the next school, beginning July 
1. This summer term has been estab- 
lished to give women from other cities 
a chance to attend a school that was 
originally intended only for New York 
women. The increase in women’s divi- 
sions in the police departments over the 
country has widened the need for such 
schools. Two women from Scotland 
Yard, London, have enrolled. 


Women and the Income Tax 


CCORDING to Federal statistics, in 
1918 one-fifth of the total number 
of women who made income-tax returns 
in the United States resided in New York 
State. The State Income Tax Bureau 
has just announced that 150,328 women, 
over twice the number who filed returns 
in 1918, have made returns for 1919. 
Almost five million dollars of the tax 
aggregate came from single and married 
women who filed separate returns. The 
average net income of the single woman 
was $2,372; of the single man $3,629. 
The chief of the Investigating Division 
of the Tax Bureau says that few women 
are tax dodgers. 


In Divergent Fields 
HE commander of that large army 
of workers who admit that a man 
may be down but never that he is out, 
Evangeline Booth, has received the hon- 
orary degree of master of arts from 
Tufts College. 

For her work in study of stellar 
spectra, as commented upon at length 
in the Woman Citizen for June 4, Annie 
Jump Cannon of the Harvard Astro- 
nomical Observatory, has received an 
honorary doctor’s degree in mathemat- 
ics and astronomy from Groningen 
University in Holland. 


A Local Matter for the Premier 
eee eo in France are again 


knocking on the Premier’s door with 
their request for Government support 
for woman suffrage. Two years ago the 
suffrage measure passed the Chamber, 
but was blocked by the Senate. M. 
Briand, who voted for suffrage in the 
Chamber, has promised to re-submit the 
question as soon as possible. 


What Do You Know About 
Your Government? 
(Continued from page 19) 


the people provided by the Federal 
Constitution to choose the Presi- 
dent. Each state has the same num- 
ber of electors as it has representa- 
tives in Congress. The makers of 
the Constitution believed that it was 
better to leave the choice of the 
President to a select group of men 
rather than to the people. 

13. The President’s salary is seventy- 
five thousand dollars a year. 

14. The President’s greatest legislative 
power is his right to veto a bill. 
Congress can pass it over his veto 
only by a two-thirds vote. 

15. The President’s Cabinet consists of 
the men appointed by him to head 
various departments of the coun- 
try’s business. President Washing- 
ton had four men in his Cabinet. 
At present there are ten Cabinet 
officers. 

16. Secretary of State — Charles E. 
Hughes; Secretary of the Treasury 
—Andrew W. Mellon; Secretary of 
War-—John W. Weeks; Secretary of 
the Navy—Edwin Denby; Secretary 
of the Interior — Albert B. Fall; 
Secretary of Agriculture—Henry C. 
Wallace; Secretary of Commerce— 
Herbert Hoover; Secretary of 
Labor—James J. Davis; Postmaster 
General—Will H. Hays. 

17. The Cabinet officers have no con- 
stitutional powers, as the Cabinet 
is not mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion. 

18. Cabinet officers have no 
whatever over Congress. 

19. Cabinet officers have no power over 
the executive. They are merely the 
advisers of the President. 

20. All appropriation bills must orig- 
inate in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

21. United States senators are voted for 
directly by the people. Until the 
seventeenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution was adopted in 1913 they 
were chosen by state legislatures. 

22. A senator is elected for six years. 

23. His salary is seventy-five hundred 
dollars a year. 
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Use your spare time profitably. 
$125 A MONTH 
Our representatives earn this and 
MORE, by securing new and re- 
newal subscriptions for 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Write for particulars. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Earn money while studying this summer! 
Join The Woman Citizen Club 


of summer students, and let us show 
you how to lessen the burden of vour 


expenses. Write for particulars to 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison New York City 
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What Is a College Education 
For? 


(Continued from 13) 
child by her during her 
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self-adjustment to the world by 
than four years by keeping her in the 
position of a child for that time.” 
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lining the various professions and th: 
qualifications necessary for success 
them, showing the possible relation 
college training to the professions, wl 
to get in college and how to use it 
medici 


which professions, such as 


more study and whi 


fairly approximated 


needed years 
ones could he 
short college courses. much of the wa 


now so evident to older profession 


women could be avoided. 


lives is the me 
world. \ 


Suc h de| 


human 
business in the 


Handling 
ticklish 
nothing could be stupider i 
cate work 
psychological 


o use the carefu 

data that hi 
been worked out in vocational guidance 
It should be 


professors to seize on a 


than not 
sound 
impossible for colle 
brilliant 


who. by every sign. was meant to be 


leader among her kind. and insist 
her delving among are hives atte) (¢ 
lege and writing historical theses. | 


took one such girl ten years to find he 
real work. It 
ous to the meanest intelligence that 
was an that 
of the “introvert” o1 philosophical typr 


should have been ob 
ee 
“extravert” is a doer. n 


of mind. The extravert. of course. 


in this case, usually finds herself soon 
The poor introvert very ofte 
the rut that she hap 
pened to fall into after college. 


The 


or later. 


never gets out of 


contention of the professors 


that there isn’t time in the presen! 
course for these extra vocation 
culidance courses. The curriculum 

crowded. True. But which is better 


to lose six or nine semester hours « 


cultural training. or six or eight year 
effort college 1 


of misdirected alter 


over?2 





| YOUR LAST CHANCE 


Marjorie Shuler’s book, “For Rent 
| One Pedestal,” is One Dollar, now 
| T'wenty-five Cer t] single copy. 
| Special price to individual women or 
| organizations who desire to resell at a 


profit—Two Dollars the Dozen Copies. 


\ souvenir of the suffrage struggle 
no one cal fford to miss. 

lt i readable musing, entertaining, in 
tears and 
s of other | 
Read it 


produ es 

diqna mou varyiy leqree 
ns / 
CHAPMAN Cat! 
It is impossible for anu one to read this 


account of one girl's ' campaign ex 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Carr 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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periences without laughter: it is rich and 

rare, a requla treasurehouse of good 

laughs Annick STONE BLACKWELL. 
Address: 171 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
































Discomfort in warm weather is so 
common. Tight clothing seems tighter 
when the temperature rises to tropical 
Collars and and 


heights. corsets 


shoes are so annoying that everybody 


feels a desire to get them off! 
It is the restricted circulation of the 


blood that makes the 
causes the discomfort of ordinary foot- 


feet swell and 
wear. In the right kind of shoes, your 
feet will be comfortable even when the 


hot sun burns the pavement 

Women who wear Cantilever Shoes 
Their 
Canti- 


in summer time are not troubled. 
feet 


lever Shoes are built on 


are comfortable because 
a last which 
conforms to the natural shape of the 
foot. The flexible, like the 
foot (not rigid by a 


“ shank-piece”’ 


arch is 


made metal 


which is concealed in 


all ordinary shoes), therefore the foot 


is unrestrained. Free muscular action 


ny 
bot Comfort in Summe 


antilever 
Shoe 
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and free circulation keep the foot com- 
fortable, healthy and cool. 

Walking 
are shod i 
permit the 


is enjoyable when the feet 
good looking shoes that 
natural functioning of the 
muscles, ligaments, and the 26 bones 
of which the foot is composed. Can- 
tilever heels of the right height induce 
correct posture, which means better 
health for you. Easy walking means 


more of youthful spirit, more enjoy 
ment out of doors. 

When the weather is hot, don’t 
envy the comfortable barefoot lad. 


Probably he has less in life than you 
have. But copy the idea of freedom by 
wearing Cantilever Shoes. Enjoy some 
of his happiness. 

If no dealer listed at the right is near 
you, the Manufacturers, MORSE & 


BURT CC m 8 Carlton Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will mail you the Cantile 
Shoe Booklet and the address of 
nearby dealer. 

for Men / 


» G p ? 
Women 
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Cantilever Stores 
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Pa oll 
Pawtucket Evan 
Philadelphia—1300 x an 
Pittsburgh 1 


Portland, } 
Portland, 
Poughkeepsie—Lo 
Providence—The 
Raleigh—Walk-Ove 
Reading—S, 5S. Sx 
Richmond, V: 
Rochester— 148 E 
Rockfor i—D. J. 
Saginaw—Goesche at oO. 
Sr Rants 00s Arcade Bldg op. P 
Salt Lake City—W Bros, ¢ 
San Antonio - ¢ 
San Diego—The M 
San Francisex 
San Jose—H 
Santa Barbara—Sn 
Savannah—-Globe 
Schenectady—Patton x H. ill 
Seattle—Baxter & | 
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What Do Women Want? | 


The foreign policy of the United States is probably the most serious ques- 


tion before the country. 


Many authorities agree that our business pros- 


perity depends on the way it is settled. 
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For the first time women have a full share of responsibility as voters. 
What did they mean when they voted for president last fall? 
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America alone? 
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America in a League? 
America in the League? 
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The Woman Citizen 


believes that the country would like to know the facts and is trying to 
secure them. If you have already voted, get a friend to mark the 
ballot below, cut out and mail the coupon. 
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Did you vote the Republican ticket, 


~ 
O 


believing the United States would join the League of Nations in some form? 


believing the United States would not join the League of Nations in any form? 


Did you vote the Democratic ticket, 
OJ believing the United States would join the League of Nations in some form? 











believing the United States would not join the League of Nations in any form? 


Cut out this coupon and mail to 





CITIZEN 


THE WOMAN 
171 Madison Avenue 

















New York City 
























































